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ROM aa livestock marketing 
standpoint, the three words above are synonymous. It takes 
DEMAND on a market to create good prices. It takes the 
ability to properly DISTRIBUTE to create demand. It takes 
a location such as DENVER has to properly distribute. 
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The DENVER MARKET ships up to one half million lambs 
annually to the Atlantic Coast. It supplies the territory 
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well as much area east of there. It ships fat cattle and hogs 
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to the Pacific Coast. It has fast railroad service in and out. 
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lt has facilities to properly handle large receipts. 
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DEMAND on the DENVER MARKET for all classes of 
livestock has materially expanded the past few years. 
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DENVER is now one of the larger livestock markets of the 
nation. It did not get that way by "NETTING" less. 
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Gee, But I’m Hungry! 


School is over. Into the house rush the children, 
their eyes sparkling, their cheeks aglow. 

“Gee, but I’m hungry,” so they chorus. “What 
are you going to have to eat?” 

It is only natural that a hungry child should crave 
meat. For meat is a strength-giving, body-building 
food; it supplies needed high-grade proteins and 
develops red blood, strong bones and good teeth. 

As approved by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association, “The growing child 
needs meat and milk along with green, 


makes it desirable, entirely aside from its appeal 
as a wholesome and nutritious food. Good taste, 
by stimulating the flow of the digestive juices, 
promotes good digestion.” 

And again, “The flavor of meat improves 
many other dishes.” This is why many a mother 
has found the regular use of meat helpful in 
stimulating the lagging appetites of ailing chil- 
dren, and in inducing them to eat the other foods 
necessary in the diet. 

Swift & Company’s quality meats, 





leafy vegetables and fruit to help insure 5 O } & 


the proper nutrition necessary for health 
and growth.” 

Nor is this all. For, as approved fur- 
ther by this committee, “The mere fact 
that you like meat, and the taste of meat, 


1885 





whether choice or economy cuts, are 
contributing to the growth and health 


Anniversary of millions of city and country children. 


And, in so doing, they are helping to lay 
the foundation for a still better America 
to come. 


1935 








Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 
have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








From January, !934, until the third week of April, 1935, the National 
as selling agent for a vast number of wool producers was forced to fight 


against a progressively lower world-wide wool market. 


During this period, all primary wool markets faced a substantial 
carryover of old wool, and woolen and worsted manufacturers both here 
and abroad, through fear of further recessions in values, purchased only 


for their immediate requirements with the result fine wool declined 51°/,. 


dl 


Since late in April of this year, the increased demand for wool by 








England, Japan, and Continental countries has been tremendous, and 
as wool advanced 20°, abroad, it was reflected in our domestic wool 
market and caused a heavy covering movement by our American manu- 
facturers, many of whom had sold cloth beyond their ability to manu- 


facture from wool inventories then owned. 








Sales of wool have been large and we feel sure present values can 
easily be maintained. There is no excessive amount of old wool anywhere 
in the world. Our domestic stock is only normal. Méills are consuming 
wool at a rapid rate and will continue to do so for many weeks to come. 

We have confidence in our ability to market all wool consigned to 


us at present levels or somewhat higher values. Our sales organization 








has been augmented and improved and we solicit wool consignments 
from our old friends and all other wool growers with a belief we can 


serve you best. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 
United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 


tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. 





4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


¥ 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
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when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Prices paid for rams at the National Ram Sale in- 
dicate that wool growers now are convinced that the 
long-looked-for corner has at last been turned. True, 

we have not yet gone very far past 
Improvement said corner. And there may be some 

bad spots in the road ahead in 1936. 
But the major uncertainties that call for continued 
caution are not within the sheep industry itself. They 
lie within the general business situation and govern- 
ment financial affairs. 


It seems unthinkable that there can arise any 
doubt as to the soundness of the Treasury and the gov- 
ernment’s credit, even in view of an unbalanced bud- 
get with enormous expenditures and the wholly inade- 
quate increases in taxation recently voted to take ef- 
fect in 1937. Under the new amendments to the fed- 
eral banking laws, the seven members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, acting with five representatives of the 
reserve banks, have control of dealings in government 
securities and, it is believed, can support the market 
for such paper in bankers’ folios even though there 
should be uneasiness among private investors. 


During the week beginning August 26, lamb re- 
ceipts at Chicago, Denver, and six river markets, 
totaled 279,000 head, which was 28,000 more than the 

previous week and 90,000 less than the 
The same week last year. At Chicago and 
Markets New York, carcasses were lower by 50 
cents per hundred. Top live lambs lost 50 
cents at Denver and 65 cents at Chicago, although no 
strictly choice range lambs arrived at that market dur- 
ing the week. 


Dressed beef fell off slightly and fresh pork held 
steady. However, live cattle made a small net gain for 
the week with receipts materially below the week be- 
fore and last year. 

On the Tuesday market, after Labor Day, much 
of the previous price decline was recovered. This sug- 
gests that the shortage in lamb supply is recognized as 
serious enough to increase buying competition. Also, 
feeders are in competition with packers, and at Chi- 
cago have paid fully up to packer prices. At first 


thought, it seems a doubtful practice for feeders to 
take back to the country lambs that packers would 
slaughter. However, some of the best profits have come 
to feeders in years when they took lambs out of the 
markets at the level of packer prices. Lower feed costs 
are certain this year and a very considerable rise in fin- 
ished lamb values reasonably can be expected. 


August sales of wool to mills were in large volume. 
There has been additional government contracting of 
cloth and blankets, and orders by stores and clothing 
manufacturers have been liberal. Boston prices have 
been far enough below import parity to forestall im- 
ports of regular types of wool. If importing becomes 
general before wools of the new domestic clip are 
available, at least the market must reflect the full 
amount of the tariff. 


A four-months’ respite from law making is all 
that the country is to be permitted before the 74th 
Congress opens its last session, which in a presidential 

year must be characterized by party maneuv- 
New ers. The revised agricultural adjustment law 
Laws goes as far as possible in the attempt to legalize 

previous actions in price control, benefit pay- 
ments, and processing taxes; also to secure them from 
future court reverses. The final say of the courts is 
expected before the end of the year. 


While there was no extension of the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture over prices or marketing of 
commodities, large funds and authority were furnished 
for use in control of prices of surplus crops. One hun- 
dred million dollars, taken from general customs re- 
ceipts, is available for use in removing surpluses, export 
subsidies, or expanding domestic or foreign markets. 


It is doubtful whether the administration desired 
the passage of the Warren potato bill with its extreme 
features. All producers who sell any potatoes are to be 
given a limit on their production and will pay a 45- 
cents-per-bushel tax for any quantity sold in excess of 
the prescribed allotment. This plan certainly must be 
considered as “regimentation” and the attempt to ap- 
ply it is likely to encounter more difficulties and to 
arouse more feeling than have come through any of the 
control plans in which the producers’ participation was 
voluntary. 





The President’s Veto of the ‘Taylor 


$; 


"Tre measure amending the Taylor Grazing Act was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on September 5, and the Act remains in all features 
as it was originally approved on June 28, 1934. 

To the President’s short veto message was attached a memorandum 
from Secretary. Ickes of the Interior Department, presenting that de- 
partment’s objections to the measure, which formed the basis for the veto. 

Of principal interest to stockmen, in connection with the veto, is 
the failure to have the amount of public domain land available for 
grazing districts enlarged from 80 to 142 million acres, which will delay, 
at least, the establishment of certain grazing districts, the applications 
for which were filed in the expectation that the law would be amended 
in that respect. There are applications for four such districts in Arizona, 
one in Colorado, two in Idaho, one in Montana, four in Nevada, two in 
New Mexico, two in Oregon, and four in Wyoming. 

It is generally understood that the formation of these grazing 
districts will be held ‘up until the Act is changed to include the larger 
acreage. However, on September 11, the press carried a statement from 
Secretary Ickes to the effect that the legal division of the Interior Depart- 
ment was of the opinion that jurisdiction over grazing on the entire 
public domain could be assumed under the President’s order withdraw- 
ing all public land from entry for reclassification and other purposes. 
But no definitely conclusive statement on the matter has yet been issued. 


The complete text of the President’s veto message and of the mem- 
orandum from the Department of the Interior is given below. 


I have with: some reluctance disapproved 
H. R. 3019—An Act to amend “An Act 
to stop injury to the public grazing 
lands by preventing overgrazing and 
soil deterioration, to provide for their 
orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 28, 

.° 1934 (48 Stat. 1269). 

Some of ‘the -changes effected by this 
legislation were proposed to the Congress by 
the Department of the Interior. These 
changes, however, were relatively simple in 
scope and did not involve radical alterations 
in the principles of the original law. 

Other changes effected by the provisions 
of this Bill are not sound, They would 
nullify in large measure the benefits of the 
Taylor Grazing Act and would make the 
administration of that Act along sound 
conservation lines virtually unattainable. 


I append: hereto ‘copy of. memorandum ~ 
furnished me by .the Department of. the _ 


Interior and I note also the recommenda- 


tion of the Department of Agriculture that ~ 


the Bill be not approved. ~~ 
I am confident that at another session 
of the Congress the matter can be recon- 


sidered and more suitable legislation passed. © 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The White House, 
September 5, 1935. 


Secretary Ickes’ Memorandum 
to the President 


August 26, 1935 

I am returning to you House Bill 3019, 
amending the Act approved June 28, 1934 
(48 Stat., 1269), to regulate grazing on 
the public domain. I recommend that this 
bill be not approved because of the irrepar- 
able damage that would result, if it became 
the law, to the present program for the 
orderly use, improvement and development 
of public grazing lands and for the stabil- 
ization ‘of the livestock industry. The 
provisions in the amendatory act dealing 
with the exchange, leasing, and outright 
grant of lands would not only defeat the 
fundamental objectives of the present graz- 
ing law but through their operation might 
make it possible in afew years for the states 


to acquire all of the non-miineral -unreserved’ - 


public domain. I do not believe that Con- 


‘gress--desires by indirection to make this 
~ tremend6us- grant-ef land to the States 


when, I am sure, it would be unwilling to 
do ‘so directly. Because of the vague and 
obscure: phrasing of many portions of the 
amendment various interpretations of. its 
meaning are possible, which will undoubt- 
edly result-in prolonged and costly litigation, 
In view of..the..large public interests: in- 


Act Amendments 


volved, I believe I am justified in assuming 
that the most undesirable results that are 
possible from any permissible interpretation 
of this bill are the results that would be 
likely to flow from it. 

There are 165,000,000 acres in the pub- 
lic domain, which for many years have been 
subject to the unrestricted grazing of cattle 
and sheep, resulting in the destruction of 
a valuable natural resource in forage cover 
and the ruin of the land itself through 
erosion once the protective vegetative cover 
has been weakened by over-grazuig. This 
situation brought about the enactinent of 
the Taylor Grazing Law in 1934, which 
made it possible for the first time to pro- 
vide for a coordinated, regulatory program 
for the use by stockmen and sheepmen of 
80,000,000 acres of the public domain. This 
law and the plan of administration adopted 
by the Department of the Interior which 
provides for local self-determination of 
practical range problems has been given 
enthusiastic support by those intended to 
be benefited. 

The amendatory act now before me ex- 
pands to 142,000,000 acres the area sub- 
ject to inclusion in grazing districts. This, 
in other circumstances, I would heartily 
favor. I do not believe, however, that the 
benefits resulting from an enlargement of 
the controlled area would outweigh the 
evils which would follow the changes in 
the law that are now proposed. I am 
unwilling to sanction the despoilment of 
the remaining public domain in the name 
of conservation or set the stage for the 
abandonment of homesteads by small owners 
under pressure from _ livestock interests 
which would follow the signing of this 
Act. I cannot believe that the maiority 
of the legislative branch understood the 
vicious cycle of events that might follow 
the enactment of this apparently benefi- 
cient measure. 

The bill makes mandatory the exchange 
of State-owned lands for public lands of 
equal value, regardless of whether such ex- 
changes are in the public interest, merely 
on the application of the State. These ex- 
changes could be effected within, as well 
as outside of established grazing districts 
and it does not ‘require any preternatural 
wisdom to foresee that the States would 
select those public lands within a grazing 
district that are vital to the administration 
of. the. particular area. They could take 
away from the United States Government 
lands upon which it had expended public 
funds for fencing, the development of 
water, and other range improvements, and 
which would produce revenue to the Gov- 


‘ernment under the present leasing system. 
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The States exclusively, and not the Fed- 
eral Government, would be the moving 
parties in these exchanges, nor is any dis- 
cretion given the Secretary of the Interior 
to protect the interests of the grazing dis- 
tricts. The States, on the other hand, are 
given the opportunity of consolidating their 
land holdings within grazing’ districts by 
exchanging lands within or outside of the 
boundaries of the grazing districts. The 
Federal Government would have no option 
except to dispossess itself of its own land 
at the behest of the coveting State. Through 
the operation of this provision the Federal 
Government could be required to relinquish 
the most advantageously situated public 
lands in exchange for the least desirable 
tracts, most of which in turn would prob- 
ably pass to the States at the end of two 
years as isolated tracts under another provi- 
sion of the amendatory bill which I will 
discuss later. 

This inequitable and unrestricted power 
would inevitably increase the instability of 
the livestock industry that is dependent 
upon the public range and which the present 
grazing law was intended to benefit. The 
small livestock operator could not prosper 
under an arrangement by which lands might 
be selected by the State for the use of special 
interests which might happen in the future 
as it has in the past. The exchange of lands 
can only be justified in order to consolidate 
holdings for the better and widest possible 
use of the range and the Federal Govern- 
ment should have not only the right but 
the responsibility of determining that ex- 
changes and consolidations involving the 
national estate shall serve the fundamental 
purposes of the grazing law and conform 
to a well considered land-use program. 

I have mentioned the isolated tracts that 
undoubtedly would be acquired by the 
Federal Government under the exchange 
clause of this proposed amendment. These 
isolated tracts, under Section 8 of the bill, 
insofar as they are vacant, unappropriated, 
unreserved and non-mineral would auto- 
matically be granted to’the State two years 
after the passage of this Act. It is the 
combination of this mandatory requirement 
with the exchange privilege that under a 
possible interpretation of the amendment 
might ultimately deprive the Federal Gov- 
ernment of practically all of its public land 
holdings as well as take the breath of life 
out of the present grazing law. 

In order to comprehend the meaning of 
the “isolated tract” provisions, one must 
understand that in the public land states 
the surface has been divided into townships 
each of which is six miles square. Every 
township has 36 sections, each of which is 
one mile square and numbered for identi- 
fication purposes. In every township in 
the West, sections 16 and 36 have been 
gtanted to the states in aid of common 
schools. In Arizona, New Mexico and Utah 
four sections, 2, 16, 32 and 36, have been 
so granted. Now if we take as an example 
a township that has passed wholly out of 


Federal ownership, two sections, 16 and 36, 
having belonged to the State under Federal 
grant, and the remainder having gone to 
private individuals, we would find that 
under the mandatory exchange provision 
the State could use its two sections to ex- 
change for still other Federal lands and the 
two sections in question would again become 
Federal lands. Since, however, they would 
in all likelihood be “isolated or discon- 
nected tracts,” they would automatically 
revert to State ownership two years after 
the passage of the Act if unappropriated 
or unreserved. Thus the State would eat 
its cake and have it too. 

I call attention to the situation in one 
public land state that has a total public do- 
main area of almost 14,000,000 acres. Pro- 
posed grazing districts in this state approxi- 
mate 11,000,000 acres, leaving about 3,000,- 
000 acres of public domain outside of the 
grazing districts. There are over 5,000 
isolated tracts included in these 3,000,- 
000 acres. The State now owns more than 
3,500,000 acres from previous Federal 
grants, which it would be privileged to ex- 
change for any of the public domain within 
its boundaries. It could acquire auto- 
matically at the end of two years the 3,- 
000,000 acres of Federal lands lying in iso- 
lated tracts outside of the grazing districts. 
It could then exchange the now state-owned 
lands and the isloated tracts thus acquired 
for areas of equal value within the pro- 
posed grazing districts which once again 
would leave the government with large 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 
CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 21-22 

American National Live Stock Association, 
Phoenix, Arizona—January 7-10, 1936 

Idaho Wool Growers—January 7-8-9* 

Oregon Wool Growers, Baker — January 
10-11 

Washington Wool Growers—January 13-14* 

Montana Wool Growers, Bozeman—January 
16-18 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake—January 
20-21 

National Wool Growers, Salt Lake—Janu- 
ary 22-24 

(*Convention city not yet named.) 


RAM SALES 
Montana Ram Sales: Billings, September 24; 
Great Falls, October 3. 
Pocatello, Idaho, Ram Sale, October 5 


SHOWS 
Pacific International, Portland—October 5-- 


American Royal, Kansas City — October 
19-26 

Ak-Sar-Ben, Omaha—October 27-Novem- 
ber 2 

Kansas National, Wichita—November 11-15 

Great Western, Los Angeles—November 30- 
December 7 

International, Chicago—November 30-De- 
cember 7 

National Western, Denver—January 11-18, 


1936 











areas in isolated tracts which would in their 
turn be subject to reversion to the State 
by the same automatic process. While the 
amendment prohibits State exchanges within 
grazing districts, except for the purpose of 
consolidation, it also permits the State to 
enlarge its holdings within a district in order 
to accomplish this objective. It can be seen 
that by pyramiding these exchanges the 
entire public domain in due course could 
be acquired by States, all without volition 
on the part of the United States government 
which owns the land. 

The “isolated tract” and the “leasing” 
clauses have a special significance in rail- 
road land grant areas. In one State there 
is a strip of land over 300 miles long and 
40 miles wide in which the odd-numbered 
sections, consisting in total of one half of 
the area, were long ago granted to the 
railroad. The even-numbered sections, com- 
prising in the aggregate several millions of 
acres are “isolated or disconnected tracts” 
which, unless appropriated or reserved, 
could automatically pass into State owner- 
ship under the proposed law. 

The amendatory act also provides that 
xccupants of lands contiguous to isolated 
or disconnected tracts shall be entitled to 
lease them. The language is mandatory. 
Consider the effect in an area such as that 
in which odd-numbered sections have been 
granted to a railroad and even-numbered 
sections remain largely in public ownership. 
These public lands are all in the category 
of “isolated and disconnected tracts,” while 
the contiguous sections are railroad lands. 
It is common knowledge that vast areas 
of these railroad lands have been sold or 
leased to large and powerful stockraising 
interests. Under the terms of the Act under 
consideration the occupant of the railroad 
lands and no one else would be entitled to 
lease the intervening even-numbered sec- 
tions. ‘Thus this provision patently would 
operate for the benefit of the large holder. 

The small stockman who has taken a 
stockraising homestead on an even-numbered 
section in such a region would find him- 
self in a sad plight for the reason that no 
homestead is contiguous to checkerboarded 
public lands. He would be deprived of all 
right or opportunity to acquire by lease or 
otherwise any other even-numbered section 
in the region. It is the wise intent of the 
grazing act of 1934 that, commensurate 
with proper use, the small owner shall he 
given at least an equal opportunity with 
his more powerful neighbor to enjoy the 
benefits of regulated grazing on the public 
lands. This will not be possible if this Act 
becomes law. 


The present program for administering 
the isolated tracts is based upon a leasing 
system which permits stockmen to acquire 
the right for a period not to exceed ten 
years to graze their herds on the public 
domain. Under the amendatory act such 
a lease could be cancelled arbitrarily as the 





result of the exchange provision. The graz- 
ing administration should not be required 
to issue leases that lack assurance to the 
lessee, that he will not be disturbed for the 
term of the lease, particularly when such 
a lease can be made a valuable credit asset 
at the bank. 

The bill also authorizes employment of 
personnel without regard to the provisions 
of the civil service and limits employment 
to bona fide citizens and residents of the 
State in which service is to be rendered. 
This would mean that the employees in any 
grazing district whose chief duty it is to 
maintain fair dealing among local permittees, 
would themselves be local residents subject 
to local pressure, to the vagaries of local 
factional strife, and to the whims of some 
dominant local stockman. The civil service 
has proved itself an excellent medium for 
the selection of qualified employees and the 
maintenance of personnel free from the pres- 
sure of powerful local or selfish interests. 
Civil service rules should continue to govern 
employment in the grazing administration. 
Qualifications and not residence should con- 
trol the selection of personnel. 

In conclusion, I may summarize my rea- 
sons for withholding my approval from this 
amendment: The exchange and isolated tract 
provisions would probably promote mono- 
polistic private control of a natural resource 
and tend to destroy the small stockman 
and homesteader; they could result event- 
ually in transferring title to the remaining 
public domain to the States; they would 
practically destroy the two principal ob- 
jectives of the present grazing law, which 
are the conservation of a valuable natural 
resource and the stabilization of the live- 
stock industry; and they would turn over 
to local control the management of a 
national resource by restricting the power 
to select personnel. Above all, the m~ 
fatal result would lie in the subversion of 
our national conservation program which 
this Administration has fostered and which 
I desire to promote in every possible way. 

If and when the Congress shall desire to 
establish a different land policy and embark 
upon a radically new course with respect 
to what remains of our public domain there 
should be a frank and full consideration of 
the subject. One hundred and sixty-five 
million acres of land that belong to the 
people as a whole should not be permitted 
to be alienated as the result of obscure 
language, the implications of which were 
undoubtedly not understood when this Act 
was pending. I cannot believe that the 
Congress intended to do indirectly what ic 
has thus far refused to do directly. The 
chosen officials of the people must vigilantly 
guard the common heritage of the people. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Haro_p L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior 
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Lower Commission 
Charges Ordered for 
Ogden and North Salt 
Lake, Utah 


EDUCTIONS in charges for 
selling livestock at Ogden and 
North Salt Lake, Utah, were made 
in an order signed by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture on August 
29. 
The rates prescribed are shown 


with those now in effect: 
Prescribed Rates in 
Rates Effect 
Per Car Per Car 
$15.00 $21.00 
20.00 


Cattle and Calves: 
Single deck 
Double deck 

Swine: 

Single deck 
Double deck 

Sheep: 

Single deck 








14.00 
20.00 


15.00 
21.00 








12.00 15.00 
Double deck 17.00 21.00 


These rates are to apply on 
straight cars of single ownership. 
For stock arriving at the markets 
in other than carload shipments, 
special rates are prescribed. Such 
rates for sheep are: 








Cents 


Consignments of one head 
Consignments of more than one head: 
For the first 10 head in each 300 head 
“« “next 50 head in each 300 head.................... 
«60 head in each 300 head 
“* 180 head in each 300 head................ ... 
* 50 head in each 300 head.................... 





Hearings on these cases, which 
are known as Dockets 456 and 
457, were held together, commenc- 
ing in Ogden on April 17 last. 

What action, if any, the commis- 
sion firms at Ogden and North Salt 
Lake will take in connection with 
the order of the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture has not yet been in- 
dicated . 





Court Upholds Commission 
Rates Prescribed for 


Denver Market 
"THE Secretary of Agriculture 


has won another round in the 
Denver commission yard case. On 
August 29 the U. S. District Court 
at Denver denied the permanent in- 
junction sought by the commission 
men to restrain the Secretary of 
Agriculture from establishing the 
lower charges ordered by him to be 
made effective on November 6, 
1934. 


In granting a temporary injunc- 
tion last fall, the three-judge court 
required that the difference between 
the rates prescribed by the Secre- 
tary’s order and the old ones should 
be impounded and held for shippers 
until the case was decided. If further 
court procedure is taken by the 
Denver commission firms, payment 
of this money will, of course, be de- 
layed until such time as the matter 
is finally and definitely concluded, 
No indication has yet come from 
the commission men as to their 
future plans in connection with this 
case. 

The rates prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are $10 for 
single deck cars of sheep and $15 
for double decks, as against $12 and 
$17, voluntary emergency rates set 
up. by the commission firms in 
February of 1933 and extended 
from time to time. The rates which 
the emergency rates superseded 
were $14 for single decks and $20 
for doubles. 





Government Publication 
Misrepresents Tariff 


PERHAPS some of you read, as 

we did, the article in the Con- 
sumers’ Guide for March 25, en- 
titled “Consumers Face the New 
Deal in Foreign Trade.” 

It was the old-time anti-tariff 
story dressed up in a fashion to stir 
the consumer beyond the point of 
clear and rational thinking on the 
subject. The recital of the events 
in the average day of the consum- 
er’s life in terms of tariff duties 
commenced with an alarm clock, 
“protected by 107 per cent,” arous- 
ing him in the morning. He cleaned 
his teeth with a brush carrying a 
“protection of 164 per cent.” He 
struck a match with a “100 per 
cent” protection. And so on 
through such a line of high tariff 
percentages that when night fell, he 
must have been so weary from their 
weight that it could not have made 


much difference how high a protec- 
tion his bed had; he would have 


slept anyway. 
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It was, we admit, a clever article. 
It seemed rather strange, however, 
that a government publication 
would print such a partisan state- 
ment. But what is stranger still is 
the appearance three months later, 
in the June 24 issue of the Guide, 
of “More about Tariffs,” which re- 
fers specifically to the March 25 
story and says, among other things: 
“We find, since publishing the ar- 
ticle, that we overstated several 
rates, chiefly because the source on 
which we relied had selected certain 
classifications instead of giving the 
whole range of rates.” 

We do not doubt the sincerity of 
the regret expressed by Consumers’ 
Guide that such misstatements were 
made, but the strangeness still re- 
mains with us that a publication 
issued by the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Home Econo- 
mics, and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
should use government funds against 
tariffs and that it happened to rely 
on the wrong source for material 
to be accepted as authentic by the 
wide circulation of readers of Con- 
sumer’s Guide. 


The Filer, Idaho, 
Ram Sale 


S* hundred and sixteen Hamp- 

shires, Suffolks, and Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds were sold at 
the ram sale held at Filer, Idaho, on 
August 14, under the management 
of the Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. They brought an average of 
$36.08. 

Dr. §. W. McClure purchased 
the two Suffolk stud rams at 
$100.00 per head. They were con- 
signed by the University of Idaho. 
There were 80 Suffolk yearlings that 
averaged $50.75; the top pen of 5 
bringing $66.00 each. These were 
purchased from the University of 
Idaho by C. E. Nicholson of Boise. 
The top Suffolk ram lambs were a 
pen of 5 sold to Eugene Looney of 
Boise at $85.00 each by E. R. Kel- 





sey of Burley. The average for 83 
ram lambs was $39.34. 

In the Hampshire yearling class, 
259 rams sold at $33.34 per head. 
H. L. Finch of Soda Springs re- 
ceived the top price of $62.50 per 
head for a pen of 5 sold to E. G. 
Gooding of Shoshone. A Hamp- 
shire stud sold by H. L. Finch 
brought $130.00, and was purchas- 
ed by A. J. Knollin of Soda Springs. 
The average for the Hampshire 
single studs was $92.00. R. B. Beat- 
ty of Twin Falls received the top 
on Hampshire ram lambs with a 
pen of 5 sold at $25.00 each to John 
Brockie of Rupert. Seventeen dol- 
lars seventy-one cents was the aver- 
age for Hampshire ram lambs. 

In the crossbred classification, 50 
Suffolk-Hampshire yearlings were 
sold at $46.80 per head; and 64 Suf- 
folk-Hampshire ram lambs brought 
$30.31 per head. 





A. W. I. Out For Truth- 
in-fabries 


| its latest publication, Associated 

Wool Industries takes up the 
cudgel for truth-in-fabrics. They 
maintain in it, that while “imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery,” 
consumers should not be allowed to 
assume that a fabric is wool unless 
it actually is and that synthetic 
fibers and natural fibers other than 
wool should stand on their own 
merits and not be described in ad- 
vertising material as “wooly,” “wool 
like,” “‘wool texture,” and so on. 

Associated Wool Industries also 
urges its members to capitalize the 
superiority of wool by “marking 
piece goods tickets to indicate the 
fibers used in the fabric.” The use 
of the standards adopted by the 
National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers last February is suggested. 
These standards are similar to those 
outlined last January by Mr. Arthur 
Besse before the Phoenix convention 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation (National Wool Grower, 
February, 1935, page 26). 

An immediate cause of this activ- 
ity of the new organization which is 


made up of manufacturers, dealers, 
and growers, to promote the use of 
wool, was the appearance in the 
cotton section of a recent issue of 
the Daily News Record of such 
statements as these: “Woolen mills 
which have been depending upon 
the popular-priced and the cheaper 
trade in slacks and in summer suits 
had better look to their laurels;” “no 
matter what the fiber may be that 
is in popular demand, the printers 
can so cleverly and skillfully cam- 
ouflage the cotton fabric as to ob- 
scure its origin almost completely;” 
“no matter what it is in woolens 
and worsteds, for summer wear, the 
cotton textile men are able to do an 
exceptional job in simulating it in 
character, pattern and finish.” 

Pictures used to illustrate the con- 
tentions of the cotton manufacturers 
carried such legends as ‘More 
wooly looking than wool”; “Even 
the feel of wool is simulated in some 
of the new colored yarn cotton 
slacks and suitings. And then this 
sense of texture is combined with 
designs and colors distinctly wool- 
like.” 

Further work in connection with 
truth-in-fabrics is to be planned, it 
is understood, at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of Associated 
Wool Industries to be held on Sep- 
tember 12 at the New York offices. 





Public Hearing on Corn- 
Hog Program 
HE Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has announced 
that a public hearing on a future 
corn-hog adjustment program will 
be held in Washington, D. C., on 
September 26. 

The questions announced for con- 
sideration include that of whether 
or not “the exercise of the nower to 
provide for adjustments in acreage 
or production of corn and _ hogs 
through agreements with corn and 
hog producers and for adjustment 
payments in connection with such 
agreements is administratively prac- 
ticable and best calculated to effec- 
tuate the declared policy of the Act. 








HE notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of August. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to woo! 
growers. 











WESTERN TEXAS 


Exceptionally warm weather pre- 
vailed through the entire month ex- 
cepting only the last week. Precipi- 
tation was above normal generally, 
largely as a result of heavy showers 
in the last week, which leaves the 
soils in good shape. This promises 
good grass for the autumn and win- 
ter in most of this area, particularly 
in view of the relatively small live- 
stock population now carried by 
the range areas. Grass conditions 
are good as a general rule. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures ran first hot and 
then cool in alternate spells, but this 
brought about an unusual number 
of showers pretty generally over the 
state, resulting in more or less flood- 
ing locally, but also in a much im- 
proved condition of livestock 
ranges generally. Forage for sheep 
on the desert winter ranges is better 
than for years in large sections. 
Watering places have an abundance 
of water, and livestock are in good 
condition and improving generally. 
Practically all crops are good. 


Peoria 


I run only about 300 ewes on ir- 
rigated pastures, except for spring 
feed on the desert, so do not know 
about conditions during the sum- 
mer on forest ranges. The moun- 
tain and foothill ranges around 
here have had good rains recently 
however; growth on these ranges 


Around the 
Range Country 


does not start until November or 
later. 

Our fat lamb shipments this sea- 
son will about equal those of a year 
ago; feeders also will be shipped in 
about the same number as in 1934. 
Fat lambs are selling locally (Phoe- 
nix) for 7 cents (August 26); 
mixed ewe and wether feeder lambs 
are being contracted at 61% cents. 


Nat M. Dysart 
NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were normal or 
somewhat below, save for one hot 
week. Showers were ‘fairly fre- 
quent and widespread, especially 
above the 5,000-foot contour; and 
an unusually large amount of local 
flooding resulted from heavy down- 
pours of rain, but pasturage at these 
levels was greatly aided, and only 
the lower country, more especially 
over the east and south portions, is 
badly in need of autumn rains to 
bring on the forage. Corn is late 
and cannot mature unless frost stays 
off later than usual. Much hay was 
damaged, but generally crops have 
been heavy and a great deal of hay 
has been gathered. Livestock are 
good and improving, with an ex- 
cellent outlook in most sections. 


Clayton 


Privately owned land is used 
mainly for grazing our sheep. Feed 
there has been fair this summer and 
there will be good forage for the 
sheep on the land used for fall range. 

There are no fat lambs here and 
the feeder crop will be about 50 
per cent of that of a year ago. From 
61% to 7 cents is the range of con- 
tract prices on feeder lambs of all 
kinds. There have been no trans- 
actions in straight ewe lambs. 


All the wool has been sold for 
this year. 
J. J. Heringa 


Elida 
We use school and deeded lands 


for the summer grazing of our 
flocks and privately owned lands 
for the fall, where feed conditions 
are just fair. 

The number of feeder lambs to 
be shipped this fall will be about 10 
per cent less than that of 1934. 
Some wethers have been contracted 
at 5 cents a pound. 

About 25 per cent of the 1935 


wool clip is still in growers’ hands. 
C. E. Herbert 


La Madera 


Feed conditions have been good 
on the national forests this summer. 

The size of our lamb crop is 
about 8 per cent above that of 1934. 
No contracts on any kind of feeder 
lambs have been made up to the 
present (August 21). 

All of the 1935 clip of wool has 
been taken; 17 cents a pound was 
the price paid in the last transac- 
tion. 

Coyotes are giving us a good deal 
of trouble lately. 

Jose I. Griego 


Roswell 


We lease state lands and also use 
the public domain for grazing in the 
summer. This year the forage was 
very scant. However, prospects for 
fall feed are good (September 2). 

Mixed ewes and wethers were 
contracted as feeder lambs at 6% 


to 7 cents. 
A. C. Hendricks. 


(Continued to page 12) 
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HIS has been a summer of little 

rain over the western range 
states generally; and only the fact 
that livestock grazed the mountain 
areas chiefly, where grass is always 
better, and the further fact that the 
spring season brought good rains to 
much of the area, prevented this 
from being a summer of consider- 
able consequences to range men. 
There were also a few further facts 
pertaining to the distribution of the 
rain, chronologically, which made 
it go farther and perhaps do more 
good than usual. For example the 
April and May precipitation was 
sufficient to remain effective.in the 
soils through much of the June- 
July period over a considerable area, 
those being the months of greatest 
Precipitation deficiency; June was 
really the driest in most places, only 


a few spots, like Seattle, Cheyenne, 
and over southwestern Texas, had 
excesses in June. However, these 
local June excesses were favorable 
for the production of summer for- 
age. Tonopah, Modena, Monticello 
and Williston had the best rains in 
July, early enough to aid the sum- 
mer forage. August brought the 
best rains over part of the region, 
amounts. being above normal at 
Spokane, Roseburg, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Flagstaff, 
Amarillo, Sheridan, Miles City, and 
Salt Lake City, in time to-help: the 
autumn and winter forage... How- 
ever, the greatest part of the region 
mapped herewith had less than nor- 
mal precipitation in every summer 
month and the fact remains that 
most .of the western range states are 
still in a prolonged drouth condi- 
tion. 


Moisture Record for the 
Summer Months 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 

Ranges During June, July and August, 

1935, With Departures from Normal 

for Three Months and for Six Months 
(In Inches) 
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Around the Range 


Country 
(Continued from page 10) 


COLORADO 


Temperatures have continued 
several degrees above normal 
through the month, and quite gen- 
erally over the state, while precipi- 
tation has been extremely light and 
infrequent, over most of the state, 
until the closing week when show- 
ers were more general and more 
beneficial, especially over the south- 
ern and eastern portions. Pastures 
and ranges are consequently picking 
up appreciably in these areas, 
though haying and other work was 
hindered. Livestock are generally 
in fair to good condition. The third 
hay crop is rather light in places, 
though a pretty good second crop 
was harvested. 


Los Animas 


Summer feed has been poor and 
short, and very dry, and the range 
feed outlook for fall on the public 
domain is anything but encourag- 
ing. 

We never have fat lambs off the 
grass; all of our lambs will be fed 
locally. 

About half of the 1935 wool clip 
was sold and the other half con- 
signed. 

Mr. Cooper 


Denver 


Feed on the range of the Roose- 
velt National Forest was good this 
summer, in fact, better than aver- 
age. Grains, alfalfa, etc., on irrigat- 
ed land are good, but grains, hay, 
and pasture on eastern Colorado dry 
land are not good, except in spots, 
probably due to the past few years’ 
drouth and insufficient rains this 
summer. 

The lamb crop is much smaller 
but the percentage of fat lambs 
larger. : 

Only about 5 per cent of the 
1935 wools remains in growers’ 
hands. 

Herbert T. Blood 
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NEVADA 


Temperatures were comparative- 
ly high but rain was very light, and 
confined largely to the elevated 
parts of the western portion. Late 
wild hay and the second alfalfa crop 
were harvested in good weather. 
The lower ranges continue dry, and 
the higher forage fair to good; live- 
stock have held up well through the 
month, over the higher areas, but 
some on pastures are losing flesh. 
Water supplies are very low, and 
the second alfalfa crop was short 
due to lack of water. However, 
some reports indicate better forage 
than last year. 


Cherry Creek 
We use the public domain lands 


for grazing in the summer, and 
though the feed was plentiful in the 
early summer it is all dried up now 
(September 9). On account of 
early moisture, the winter range 


should be good. 

About 50 per cent more fat 
lambs and 40 per cent more feeder 
lambs will be shipped this fall com- 
pared with last year. 

Wether lambs have been con- 
tracted for as feeders from 51% to 
634 cents. 

C. L. Johnson. 


UTAH 


This was a warm month every- 
where, though with cool nights 
during the last half in the higher 
areas. Local showers occurred, more 
especially over the more elevated 


sections of the southern and eastern 


counties. The second alfalfa crop 
was harvested in good weather, and 
the third is starting fairly well, 
needing rain or more irrigation 
water. The winter forage has been 
started with ample moisture in some 
southwestern sections, but generally 
more rain is needed for this forage. 
The mountain forage has continued 
fairly good and livestock have done 
well, excepting on local pastures, 
where some are only fair. 


Manti 
There has been good feed on the 


summer grazing lands outside of the 
national forests, but it has been 
quite dry. I do not use the national 
forest, so cannot say much about 
the feed there. At present (August 
24), it looks as if all the fall graz- 
ing areas will have good forage. 

More fat lambs and about 20 per 
cent fewer feeders will be marketed 
this fall in comparison with last 
year. Some wether feeder lambs 
have been contracted at 6 and 7 
cents, but have not heard of any 
deals on any other classes of feed- 
ers or straight ewe lambs. 

I think all but about 5 per cent 
of this year’s clip of wool has been 
moved. 

Ray P. Dyreng 


Wellsville 


Grazing has been fair during 
August, both on national forests 
and land used on the outside, and 
fall range looks up to the average. 


Fred E. Douglas 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were close to nor- 
mal values through the month, and 
rains were negligible, until the clos- 
ing week when showers were gen- 
eral, light over the north and 
heavier farther south, materially 
benefiting agricultural and range 
conditions. Much foggy weather 
prevailed along the coast. It was fa- 
vorable for most crops, and for hay- 
ing and grain harvesting. Live- 
stock as a rule are in good to excel- 
lent condition, as forage crops and 
pastures have done well, except for 
being too dry in some northern sec- 
tions. 


Merced 


I do not use the national forest 
grazing. During the summer my 
sheep run on stubble, which was 
poor but plentiful this season. Fall 
feed will be good. 

Practically all of the fat and 
feeder lambs of this section have 
been marketed. I just sold some 

(Continued to page 35) 
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The Semi-Annual Sessions of the 
National Executive Committee 


HE regular semi-annual meet- 

ing of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers 
Association opened at the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City at 2 P. M., 
August 26, 1935. 


President F. A. Ellenwood pre- 
sided with the following members 
in attendance: Vice President A. A. 
Johns, Secretary F. R. Marshall, T. 
E. Pollock (Arizona), S. P. Arbios 
(California), J. G. Brown (Colo- 
rado), T. C. Bacon (Idaho), M. E. 
Stebbins, substituting for W. G. 
Gilbert (Montana), Ed. Sargent, 
substituting for Floyd Lee (New 
Mexico), J. G. Barratt (Oregon), 
and J. B. Wilson, substituting for 
Thos. Cooper (Wyoming). 


In addition there were also pres- 
ent: W. P. Wing, secretary of the 
California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; W. C. Osborn, secretary of 
the Colorado State Wool Growers 
Association; D. Sid Smith, Roscoe 
Rich, and S. W. McClure of Idaho; 
and T. C. Halley, president of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 


Association. 


The financial statement for the 
first eight months of 1935 was pre- 
sented to the committee. It showed 
quota payments by the various state 
associations on this year’s budget of 
the National as set forth in the table. 


Mr. Brown handed the Secretary 
a check for $300 to complete pay- 
ment of the total amount allotted 
to Colorado ($1353.00) on the 
1934 budget. 


The question of voting by state 
members of the association in: con- 
Ventions was brought up, and it was 
agreed by the Executive Committee, 
after considerable discussion, that it 
would recommend to the next an- 








Quota Payments by Affiliated State Associations 





STATE 


QuoTa For YEAR 


Paw To (1) 
AucusT 24, 1935 





Arizona :-.._____ 
Caliternia 





..--$ 623.00 





Colorado 
Idaho _.. 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Oregon 











Ua =. : 
Washington - 
Wyoming 

TOTAL - ess 


_ 2,953.00 
ene ed ee $25,000.00 
Dues prem Oren /Srawess -—.. 





$ 250.00 


2,690.00 1,025.00 





=ia 2,004.00 
.....-$ 6,060.00 
20.00 


$ 6080.00 


Donations: (American Hampshire Sheep Assn.) 


TotaL INCOME 


(1) Ineludes all dues paid by individuals to Naticnal. 


.--.-$ 6,230.00 


*Since this statement was prepared the Oregon Association has remitted another 


$500 which brings her total up to $1004. 





nual meeting that a change be made 
in the constitution of the National 
Association so that member state 
associations voting in the conven- 
tions would no longer be credited 
with any votes on the basis of the 
number of sheep in their states, but 
that each member association would 
be allowed one vote, and in addition 
one vote for each $100, or major 
fraction thereof, paid on the state’s 
quota of the National Association 
budget. The convention will also be 
asked to consider in this connection 
the allotment of votes on the basis 
of money paid by the states for sub- 
scriptions to the National Wool 
Grower. Under the present form of 
the constitution, all amendments to 
it must be recommended or approv- 
ed by the Executive Committee and 
receive a majority of the votes cast 


at a regular annual convention. 


Mr. Halley, president of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders 


Association, asked for the financial 
support of the wool growers in a 
lamb advertising campaign. He re- 
viewed the work done by the feed- 
ers’ organization is this connection 
in recent years, and particularly 
during the late spring month of 
1935. 


It was pointed out by President 
Ellenwood that the National Wool 
Growers Association had contribut- 
ed very generously in the past to 


special lamb advertising work, and 
in addition, for many years, had 
been doing a great deal of work, in- 
cluding maintenance of protective 
tariffs on lamb and wool, adjust- 
ment of freight rates and other 
matters, which had been directly 
beneficial to lamb feeders. 


There was considerable discussion 
of this matter, but a motion was 
finally passed expressing the sincere 
regret of the National Wool Grow- 
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ers Association that it was unable 
to contribute to any special fund 
for advertising or promoting the 
use of lamb in addition to what is 
being done by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


Considerable time was devoted to 
a general discussion of lamb prices’ 
being so far out of line with those 
that have obtained all through this 
year for cattle and hogs, and also 
upon the relationship of packer 
lamb feeding to market prices. It 
was agreed to request the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study the 
relationship between packer lamb 
feeding and market prices and the 
Secretary of the association was in- 
structed to make‘a further study of 
market prices and lamb buying. 

At the evening session of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting, which 
convened at 8 P. M., President El- 
lenwood again presided, and in ad- 
dition to those present in the after- 
noon, there were Mac Hoke of Ore- 
gon, Jas. Laidlaw of Idaho, R. A. 
Ward, general manager of the Paci- 
fic Wool Growers, W. D. Candland 
and Wilford Day of Utah. 

The Secretary discussed the tariff 
situation and the Argentine Sani- 
tary Convention, which is the sub- 
ject of letters appearing at the end 
of this report. The situation in re- 
gard to reductions in forest grazing 
permits and to the operation of the 
Taylor Grazing Act was also pre- 
sented to the committee by the Sec- 
retary. (More detailed discussion of 
the problems in the administration 
of the Taylor Act is reported in the 
minutes of the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting held on the evening of 
August 27, at which Mr. F. R. Car- 
penter was present.) 

Mr. Wilson reviewed the work of 
the association’s Wool Marketing 
Committee at Washington last 
spring, particularly in reference to 
the effort made to have wool deal- 
ers licensed. He said that while that 
plan had failed, he felt the investi- 
gation of the entire wool marketing 
question authorized by Senate Reso- 
lution 160 would clear the situation 
up in a satisfactory manner. 
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In this connection, the Secretary 
read the following message received 
on August 24 from Senator Alva B. 
Adams, who is chairman of the 
Senate Wool Investigating Com- 
mittee: 

Your letter to Senator Steiwer referred 
to undersigned as chairman special com- 
mittee. Committee in process of organiz- 
ation, employment of personnal, etc. Until 
program further advanced impossible to 
make suggestions. We will appreciate co- 
operation of National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and will advise with your officials 
at later time. Public hearings will not be 
held until late fall. 

The Secretary also reported that 
the Secretary of Sheep Shearers’ 
Union of North America No. 1, had 
informed the association of the in- 
tention of the Sheep Shearers’ Un- 
ion, through the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to declare a boycott 
on lamb and wool on February 1, 
unless the national and state asso- 
ciations agreed to employ only 
union shearers and crew managers 


and to pay wages as prescribed by 


the union. 

Future policies in the manage- 
ment of the National Ram Sale re- 
ceived the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee and decision was 
reached that the sale should be con- 
ducted along the same lines as in 
the past, but that entries should be 
increased to 2000 head. 

Dates for the Seventy-first An- 
nual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association were set 
as January 22-23-24, 1936, Salt 
Lake City having been selected at 
Phoenix last January as the conven- 
tion city. For the winter conven- 
tions of the state associations, the 
following schedule was approved: 


Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 
Montana 


Utah 


The Committee adjourned to 
meet at the same place the follow- 
ing evening. 

The third session of the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee opened at 8 P. M., August 
27, 1935, at the Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 





January 7-8-9 

“10-11 
13-14 
16-18 
20-21 











President Ellenwood was in the 
chair and the following members 
were present: Vice President A. A, 
Johns, Secretary Marshall, T. £, 
Pollock (Arizona), S. P. Arbios 
(California), Jas. G. Brown (Colo- 
rado), Jas. Laidlaw, representing 
Idaho, Ed. Sargent, representing 
New Mexico, and J. B. Wilson, for 
Wyoming. 

Others present included F. R, 
Carpenter, Depue Falck, and Ar- 
chie Ryan of the Grazing Service: 
also Charles Redd of Utah, W. P. 
Wing of California, W. C. Osborn 
of Colorado, and Messrs. Greenfield, 
Vivion, and Bolton of Wyoming. 

President Ellenwood introduced 
Mr. Carpenter, who first referred to 
the procedure in the land planning 
conference in session at Logan, 
Utah, on August 26-27. In direct 
reference to features of the admin- 
istration of the Taylor Act which 
are now the cause of discussion, Mr. 
Carpenter cited the rule made :t 
Boise, Idaho, by the Advisory Board 
of Idaho District No. 1, on the mat- 
ter of relationship of forest permits 
to the grazing licenses of the public 
domain. Mr. Carpenter stated it 
was the agreement of the board of 
that district that charges made to 
different classes of public domain 
licensees should be adjusted to equal- 
ize the difference between cost of 
summer grazing paid by forest per- 
mittees and by non-permittees who 
pay higher rates on leased land. He 
also said that it was agreed that non- 
residents operating solely on leased 
grazing land should be allowed no 
commensurability for such prop- 
erty. 

For the purpose of illustrating 
the power and procedure of the 
various advisory boards, reference 
was made by Mr. Carpenter to rules 
in relation to leased lands and owned 
lands, as adopted in Colorado Dis- 
trict No. 1, Nevada District No. 1, 
and in Oregon. It was also stated by 
Director Carpenter that it should 
be clearly understood that any ad- 
visory board has full power and 
freedom to make any rules or regu 
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lations it desired, and to change 
them as often and in any way agreed 
upon, so long as such action is with- 
in the provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

A motion was made by Mr. Ar- 
bios, seconded by Mr. Pollock, that 
the Executive Committee should 
request President Roosevelt to ap- 
prove and sign the bill carrying the 


amendments to the Taylor Act. Af- 
ter further discussion, the motion 
was withdrawn, and Mr. Arbios 
moved, seconded by Mr. Sargent, 
that the Committee recommend to 
each state association that repre- 
sentations be made to the President 
conveying their wishes in regard to 
his approval of Taylor Act amend- 
ments. The motion passed. 

The Commitee adjourned sine die. 








Secretary Hull on the Argentine 
Sanitary Convention 


‘ hie letter from Secretary of 
State Hull, setting forth his 
views on the proposed Argentine 
Sanitary Treaty, to which reference 
was made during the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association on 
August 26, reads as follows: 


June 22, 1935 


The Honorable Carl Hayden 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator Hayden: 

I have received your letter of June 11, 
1935, enclosing telegrams from the Arizona* 
Cattle Growers Association, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and the American National Livestock 
Association, Denver, Colorado, protesting 
against “the proposed trade agreement with 
Argentina which would lower the import 
duty on cattle and dressed beef from that 
country into the United States to the detri- 
ment of the American cattle industry.” 

It is clear that your constituents are 
completely misinformed as to the purpose 
and nature of the agreement. The conven- 
tion with Argentina signed May 24, 1935, 
does not touch import duties, was not con- 
cluded pursuant to the Trade Agreements 

‘Act of 1934, and relates only to sanitary 
regulations concerning plant and animal 
products. 

Your correspondents raise two objections 
to the ratification of the convention, name- 
ly, the danger of reintroducing foot-and- 
mouth disease into the United States, and 
the loss of economic protection by the re- 
moval of the embargo. 

The proposed convention with Argentina 
does not deprive this government of the 
tight to impose the most rigid sanitary em- 
bargo against every foot of territory which 
this government judges to be affected with 
or exposed to foot-and-mouth disease. The 
convention provides merely for. the correc - 
tion of what is regarded as an unfair trade 
practice, namely, the utilization of sanitary 


regulations to embargo imports from areas in 
which foot-and-mouth disease does not oc- 
cur and in which no exposure to that disease 
is suspected. 

The first sanitary embargo was imposed 
by our Department of Agriculture in Janu- 
ary, 1927, under Order 296, which author- 
ized the prohibition of imported meats from 
any part of the world, whether from 4 coun- 
try or a region or area of a country, but 
which permitted imports from uninfected 
areas of a country. This order of the De- 
partment of Agriculture continued in’ oper- 
ation until the Smoot-Hawley Act wrote it 
into law, but so enlarged that it required 
embargoes against every part of a country, 
even though well-defined areas of the coun- 
try were known never to have been affected 
with or exposed to the foot-and-mouth or 
any other objectionable disease. The effect 
of the convention with Argentina will be to 
restore the provisions of the former order 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

I may point out that this convention was 
negotiated with the assistance of experts of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
Division of Plant Quarantine of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Department 
of Agriculture stated that there is under- 
stood to be “nothing in the convention 
which will materially affect import regula- 
tions of the Department aside from those 
based upon Section 306(a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, relating to fresh and frozen 
meats and that in respect to these, ratifica- 
tion of the convention would merely remove 
from the prohibition of that section such 
meats originating in the remote region 
known as Patagonia which at present is 
considered to be free from dangerous dis- 
eases of livestock.” 

Foot-and-mouth disease, I am reliably in- 
formed by the experts of the Department of 
Agriculture, has never been known to occur 
in Patagonia. That territory is amply pro- 
tected from exposure to the disease by des- 
erts, mountains and the sea. _ Control. is 
simple, because of the few points of export. 
It is planned that the experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture will periodically re- 
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examine the situation in all territories in 
Argentina to determine their freedom from 
and absence of exposure to diseases. 

With regard to the second objection 
raised by your constituents as to the loss of 
economic protection, I believe that the effect 
of the convention upon imports into the 
United States from Patagonia will be slight. 
The Argentina Ambassador well understands 
that the only change which could be made 
in the regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture as an immediate result of the 
entry into force of this convention would be 
such as to permit the entry of meat from 
freezing establishments only in Patagonia, 
which is almost exclusively a sheep raising 
territory. ‘There are only three such freez- 
ing establishments to my knowledge now ‘n 
Patagonia, and these operate only part timc. 
I may also add in this connection that 
Patagonia has never in any normal condition 
exported or seriously attempted to export 
any large or substantial amount of meats to 
the United States. It follows, therefore, 
that the loss of economic protection to the 
stock raisers of this country would be 
negligible. 

I am sure that you will agree with me 
in the conviction that sanitary measures as 
disguised means of economic protection are 
indefensible and undesirable barriers in in- 
ternational trade. Our exports of meat 
products and fruits to other countries have 
been injured in this subtle and unfair meth- 
od. We can scarcely object to such unfair 
practices abroad when we, ourselves, have a 
section in the tariff act which appears to 
foreign countries to be a glaring example 
of such legislation. 

This convention would remove a per- 
sistent and serious cause of ill-will and retal- 
iation in Argentine relations with this coun- 
try. A large part of Argentine resentment 
to the continuance of Section 306(a), which 
this convention would clarify and modify, is 
the example and encouragement it gives to 
other countries which are important Ar- 
gentine markets to apply unscientific san- 
itary regulations with the real purpose of 
excluding Argentine products. It is my 
considered belief that opposition to this 
convention by stock raising groups would 
be a shortsighted policy which would in 
the long run prove of grave cost to Amer- 
ican agriculture as a whole. The failure to 
ratify this convention and the persistence in 
a complete embargo on sanitary grounds, 
which the experts of the Department of 
Agriculture recognize as being without 
foundation so far as Patagonia is concerned, 
would be taken as notice that this govern- 
ment does not intend to deal fairly or 
frankly in trade matters. We cannot afford 
such a reputation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cordell Hull 


In answer to the statemerits made 
by Secretary Hull, the Secretary of 
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the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation wrote on August 22 as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Senator: ae 

I am indebted to you for your good letter 
of August 3 together with confidential 
inclosures of Secretary Hull’s letter dated 
June 27, addressed to Senator Hayden, and 
in reference to the proposed Argentine San- 
itary Convention. 

A similar letter addressed to Senator Shep- 
pard has recently been printed in a livestock 
paper of Texas. 

I understand that there is small prospect 
of this matter coming to active consideration 
before the Foreign Relations Committee at 
this session. I suppose, however, that we 
must expect that an attempt will be made 
to push the matter energetically at the next 
session. 

I shall comment upon only a few of the 
points raised in Secretary Hull’s letter. 

It is true that there is a good deal of 
misunderstanding among stockmen as to 
the effect of the proposed convention with 
Argentina. This was due to confusing the 
matter with the idea of a reciprocal trade 
agreement under the act of 1934, upon 
which matter, I of course know quite well 
your feelings. Upon mentioning this angle 
of the situation, however, it can be said 
that this misconception as to what is actual- 
ly being proposed is perhaps not altogether 
surprising. While, of course, the present 
phase of the matter must be entirely con- 
sidered on the basis of animal health, yet it 
is also reasonable to expect that in case the 
health embargo is removed, that the next 
step will be to reduce existing rates through 
a reciprocal trade agreement. This would, 
of course, make certain of considerable low- 
priced imports at a time when the sheep in- 
dustry is having an extremely difficult time. 

On the animal health side of the question, 

I must say that the statements attributed 
to the Department of Agriculture by Sec- 
retary Hull are seriously at variance with 
what I have repeatedly been told by high 
officials in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
It is the international custom, when quar- 
tines are placed for protection of animal 
health, to put such quarantines into effect 
for the entire country concerned. At the 
time of the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the United States, Canada and 
other countries also refused to admit any 
livestock from the United States. 

Most countries other than the Argentine 
adhere to the policy of complete eradication 
of all infected animals in cases of outbreaks 
of such diseases: This makes it unnecessary 
for the country placing the quarantine to 
interfere with the affairs outside its borders, 
as would be necessary if the attempt were 
made to determine what sections of the 
country were affected, and what were the 
movements of livestock or products from 
supposedly healthy: areas to or through the 
areas in which the disease existed. 
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I notice that Secretary Hull considers that 
agricultural experts “will periodically re- 
examine the situation in all territories in 
Argentina to determine their freedom from 
and absence of exposure to diseases.” 

Of course, if we were to maintain a corps 
of experts to make inspection in Argentina, 
it would be necessary to go much further 
than the Secretary indicates. It would be 
essential that our representatives should go 
into the matter of the movement of live- 
stock from unhealthy areas for the purpose 
of enjoying the export facilities permitted 
the provinces of Patagonia. This must also 
certainly lead to complications and interna- 
tional unpleasantnesses more serious than any 
caused now in the eyes of Argentina by our 
present policy and position. 

On page 4 of Secretary Hull’s letter, he 
indicates that the meat imports from Pata- 
gonia would consist mainly of mutton, and 
would not be a substantial amount. He 
says, “It follows, therefore, that the loss of 
economic protection to the stock raisers of 
this country would be negligible.” If a very 
small amount of meat would be imported in 
the event of ratification of the proposed 
convention, what great advantage could 
there come through the increase of foreign 
trade by the interchange of American- 
manufactured articles for such meats as 
might come in from Patagonia? Apparently 
the possibility of promoting foreign trade 
is of little significance, certainly not worthy 
to be considered in connection with the very 
serious question of the introduction of dis- 
eases into American flocks and herds. 


Yours very truly, 


NaTIONAL Woot Growers ASSOCIATION 
F. R. Marshall, Secretary. 





Wool Goods Sales 
Expanding 


NDER a New York date line 

of August 23, the Commercial 
Bulletin of August 24 carries the 
following report of increased sales 
of wool goods from the New York 
Wool Top Exchange Service: 


Sales of wool goods in domestic markets, 
especially womens wear, continue to gain 
according to the New York Wool Top Ex- 
change Service. Women's wear orders are 
larger than they have been in some time, 
and are reported to have averaged 1,500,000 
yards weekly for the past three to four 
weeks. While men’s wear markets have beea 
in a lull, production is being maintained 
at top speed and deliveries are averaging 
about 2,000,000 yards weekly. Of late, 
demand for automobile cloths has been 
improving. A number of looms are still 
busy on government overcoatings and 


blankets. 


“With the end of the fall season ap- 
proaching, demand for men’s wear fabrics 
is beginning to taper off,” says the Exchange 
Service. “Mills are shipping the last of the 
goods on orders. With all signs pointing to 
an active retail trade in the next few 


‘months, the belief is. general that clothing 


manufacturers will soon re-enter the market 
for filling-in lots of serge and oxford suit- 
ings. Meanwhile, the attention of the trade 
is being centered on openings of staple and 
fancy suitings for the spring season. Prices 
already named on staple show advances of 
7% to 10 cents a yard over the previous 
season. The advances on fancy goods are 
expected to be much sharper. 


“Mills report heavy initial business on 
tropical worsteds which were opened a 
short time ago. Several producers have 
raised prices a second time. Sales of flan- 
nels are progressing satisfactorily and a num- 
ber of mills have booked satisfactory orders 
on fabrics of this type for trousers, skirts 
and bathrobes. A shortage of all-wool 
blankets is in prospect. With many looms 
engaged on government work, the machin- 
ery available for civilian purposes is too 
small to supply the demand. Prices on 
blankets have been advanced 5 per cent by 
a number of handlers. Knitters report im- 
proved demand for silk and wool underwear 
and for all-wool men’s socks for the fall 
and winter season. Women’s wear markets 
are about to enter the busiest part of the 
fall season. Initial orders indicate that 
sales of dress goods will be heavy in Sep- 
tember and October. Coating sales to date 
have not come up to expectations but are 
expected to improve in the next fortnight 
when August sales by many retailers will 
get underway. 

“Reports from yarn markets indicate an- 
other big season for knitting yarns. Con- 
sumers last season bought several million 
pounds of wool yarns for sweaters and 
dresses. These figures are expected to be 
exceeded in the next few months.” 





Dust and Rain Cause 
Sheep Losses 
ECENTLY a_ phenomenally 


heavy dust storm was experi- 
enced in parts of South Australia. 
So thick was this dust that when 
rain fell shortly afterwards, the 
weight was too great for some sheep 
and they were forced to the ground, 
where they died. The fleece taken 
from such a sheep was literally pack- 
ed with dust. 


Commercial Bulletin 
































The Top Stud Ram of the 1935 Na- 
tional Ram Sale. Sold by W. D. Candland 
& Sons at $1275 to W. S. Hansen Co. 


Brockie at $350. 


The Top Suffolk Ram, consigned by 
J. H. Patrick and bought by Laidlaw & 


Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 











The Hampshire Top Stud Ram, sold by 
the Montana State College to John 
Nebeker & Son at $175. 


Twentieth Annual National Ram Sale 


AN average of $38.25 per head on 1362 rams sold 

at the National Ram Sale, August 27-28, re- 
flects the feeling of confidence and hopefulness among 
wool growers that has not been equaled since 1930 when 
1691 had sold for an average of $39.39. Full details 
and comparisons of prices are shown in the table and 
the list of sellers and buyers. 

For four years many range men had been unable 
to finance the purchase of the rams they really needed, 
and ewe flocks were run with too few rams or with a 
large proportion of over-aged rams. The low demand 
and prices forced many breeders out of the ram breed- 
ing business. This summer it was recognized that there 
was an increased demand for rams and a greatly re- 
duced supply to meet it. Creditor concerns recognized 
the situation and have wisely supported borrowers in 
getting the number and quality of rams to put the 
flocks in shape to.make earnings for repaying indebt- 
edness, 

There were not enough rams in the Salt Lake sale 
to satisfy the demand. A larger number of each breed 
and of crossbreds would have found a ready sale. The 
Executive Committee of the National Wool Growers 
Association authorized extending the 1936 sale to in- 
clude 2,000 rams if suitable stock is offered by the 
breeders. 

The distribution of the sale offerings to the various 
states was as follows: Utah, 700; Oregon, 175; Colo- 
rado, 135; Idaho, 111; Arizona, 75; Nevada, 65; New 
Mexico, 62; Wyoming, 39; Montana, 25; California, 
3; Washington, 2. 

Every sheep brought into the ring was sold, and 
without the placing of any reserve bids by the sellers. 
The higher prices for stud rams and for pens in each 
breed were as follows: 


Rambouillets: 


$1275.00 for a stud ram (Lot 17), sold to W. S. Hansen by W. D, 
Candland & Sons. 

$1000.00 for a stud ram (Lot 74), sold to J. K. Madsen by Adin 
& Averil Nielson. 

$335.00 for a stud ram (Lot 99), sold to Manti Livestock Co. by 
Utah State Agricultural College. 

$315.00 for a stud ram (Lot 62,) sold to J. K. Madsen by Montana 
State College. 

$75.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to Williams & Pauly 
by J. K. Madsen. 

$51.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to King Bros. by 
A. & A. Nielson. 

$50.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to Marsden L, S. Co. 
by Deer Lodge Farms Company. 

$50.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to W. D. Candland 
by W. S. Hansen, 

$49.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to King Bros. by 
W. D. Candland, ° 

$60.00 per head for a pen of 25 range rams to Wm. Sanderson by 
J. K. Madsen. 

$41.00 per head for a pen of 21 range rams to A. W. Whittaker 
by W. D. Candland. 

$37.00 per head for a pen of 25 range rams to Ed. Sargent by 
W. S. Hansen. 


Hampshires: 


$175.00 for a stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son by Montana State 
College. 

$165.00 for a stud ram to J, Nebeker & Son by Montana State 
College. 

$160.00 for a stud ram to University of Idaho by H. L. Finch. 

$60.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to Chas, F. Jacobs 
by Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 

$52.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to E. H. Street by 
Malcolm Moncreiffe. 

$42.00 per head for a pen of 25 range rams to Island Improvement 
Co, by Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 

$39.00 per head for a pen of 25 range rams to T. Tracy Wright by 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S, Co. 

$39.00 per head for a pen of 25 range rams to Peery Livestock Co. 
by Malcolm Moncreiffe. ° . 

$39.00 per head for a pen of 25 range rams to H. F. Dangberg by 
L. L. Breckenridge, 




















J. K. Madsen's High-Selling Pen of 25 Rambouillet Range Rams, 
taken by Wm. Sanderson at $60 a head. 





A Pen of Ten Panama Range Rams consigned by Laidlaw & 
Brockie and purchased by W. O. Collard at $55 a head. 


Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 


Suffolks: 4, 

$350.00 for a two-year-old stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie by 
J. H. Patrick. 

$260.00 for a stud ram to Dave Waddell by University of Idaho. 

$240.00 for a stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie by T. L. Patrick. 

$225.00 for a stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie by Floyd T. Fox. 

$100.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to Ed. Sargent by 
University of Idaho. 
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$63.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to H. L, Finch by 
J. H. Patrick. 

$60.00 per head for a pen of 10 range rams to Big Horn Cattle 
Co. by Laidlaw & Brockie. 

$60.00 per head for a pen of 5 registered rams to Michael Barclay 
by F. T. Fox. 

$55.00 per head for a pen of § registered rams to R. M. Smith 
by F. T. Fox. 

$62.00 per head for a pen of § yearlings to David G. Smith by 
Laidlaw & Brockie. 

$55.00 per head for a pen of 10 head to F. H. Gooding & Son by 
Laidlaw & Brockie. 


The general average of Rambouillet range pens 
was lowered by 218 head of shorn and unfitted rams 
which averaged $16. .The 294 head offered in better 
condition averaged $30. The surprise of the sale was 
the comparatively low price made on 24 pens of 5 head 
each of registered Rambouillets. They were an exceed- 
ingly good lot of rams, but hardly equaled last year’s 
price, while single studs and range pens both took the 
advance. 

Hampshire studs made a real advance, and with- 
out any high sales. The pens of five head also carried 
unusual quality and advanced seven dollars while 190 
range yearlings almost doubled last year’s very low 
price. 

Last year some Suffolks were unsold, but this 
year’s offering of 172 yearlings and lambs showed the 
largest advances of the sale. The one pen of Corriedales 
set a new mark for recent years in both merit and 
price. 





Prices, Sellers, and 


Price 
Per Head 


Sold by N. J. Barlow, Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 1, 1 stud ram to Arthur L. Crawford, Salt Lake.....$ 60.00 
Lot 2, 1 stud ram to John L. Sevy & Sons, Salt Lake.. 40.00 
Lot 3, 5 registered rams to A. J. Knollin, 
Soda Springs, Idaho 25.00 


Sold by George L. Beal, Ephraim, Utah— 

Lot 4, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd, LaSal, Utah 
Lot 5, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen, 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah 120.00 
Lot 6, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons, 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah 45.00 
Lot 7, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson, Madras, Ore. 70.00 
Lot 8, 5 registered rams to Herb Jolley, 

Newcastle, Colorado 38.00 
Lot 9, 24 range rams to E. A. Veo, Montrose, Colo 24.00 
Lot 10, 5 registered rams to Big Horn Cattle Co., 

Cowdrey, Colo. 27.00 

Sold by William Briggs, Dixon, California— 

Lot 11, 1 stud ram to Fred W. Falconer, ; 

Pendleton, Oregon 85.00 
Lot 12, 1 stud ram to Willlam Sanderson 60.00 
Lot 13, 5 registered rams to P. J. Connolly, Weiser, Ida. 36.00 
Lot 14, 15 range rams to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, Wyo... 18.00 
Lot 15, 25 range rams to Arizona Livestock Co., 

Seligman, Arizona 18.00 


Sold by W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 16, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 50.00 
Lot 17, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah.... 1,275.00 
Lot 18, 1 stud.ram to B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash. 100.00 
Lot 19, 5 registered rams to King Brothers Co., 
Laramie, Wyo. 49.00 
Lot 20, 14 range rams to P. J. Connolly......................... | 2.00 
































Buyers in the Sale 


Price 
Per Head 

Lot 21, 12 range rams to Arthur Whittaker, 
Richfield, Utah 
Lot 352, 1 stud ram to Fred W. Falconer........................ 70.00 


Sold by F. R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 22, 1 stud ram to W. D. Candland & Sons 
Lot 23, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen 
Lot 24, 5 registered rams to Howard Haynes, 

Salt Lake City 


Sold by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Oregon— 
Lot 25, 25 range rams to A. A. Callister, Salt Lake City.. 
Lot 26, 25 range rams to Arizona Livestock Co 


Sold by Day Farms Company, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 27, 1 stud ram to William Briggs, Dixon, Calif 
Lot 28, 1 stud ram to William & Pauly, Deer Lodge, 

Montana 
Lot 29, 1 stud ram to William H. Wood, 
Cedar City, Utah noe 
Lot 30, 1 stud ram to A. E. Lyons, Orick, California 
Lot 31, 5 registered rams to William H. Wood 
Lot 32, 10 range rams to Big Horn Cattle Co............... : 
Lot 33, 15 range rams to Moynier & Sons, Price, Utah 22.00 


Sold by Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont— 
Lot 34, 1 stud ram to Williams & Pauly 1 
Lot 35, 1 stud ram to Fred W. Falconer 
Lot 36, 5 registered rams to Marsden Livestock Co., 

Parowan, Utah 


Sold by Ephraim Rambouillet Assn., Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 37, 1 stud ram to Howard Haynes F) 
Lot 38, 1 stud ram to B. D. Reser 
Lot 39, 1 stud ram to James Smith, Cedar. City, Utah.... 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


(Continued) 


Lot 40, 1 stud ram to M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah 

Lot 41, 5 registered rams to Adam Patterson Co., 
Ogden, Utah 

Lot 42, 10 range rams to Fred W. Falconer 

Lot 43, 11 range rams to M. J. Adams, Blanding, Utah.. 


Sold by E. S. Hansen Company, 
East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 44, 24 range rams to Roy C. Boley, Salt Lake City 17.00 


Sold by W. S. Hansen Company, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 46, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 47, 1 stud ram to W.°D. Candland & Sons 
Lot 48, 1 stud ram to J. P. Gray, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 49, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 50, 5 registered rams to W. D. Candland & Sons.... 
Lot 51, 25 range rams to Edward Sargent, 
Chama, New Mexico 
Lot 52, 20 range rams to Edward Sargent 
Lot 351, 5 registered rams to J. H. Singleton, 
Sandy, Utah 


Sold by Manti Livestock Company, Manti, Utah— 
Lot 53, 10 range rams to Big Horn Cattle Co 
Lot 54, 24 range rams to Fred W. Falconer 


Sold by Marsden Livestock Company, 
Cedar City, Utah— 
Lot 55, 25 range rams to Hyrum Seely, Castledale, Ut. 


Sold by William Marsden, Parowan, Utah— 
Lot 56, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 57, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 58, 5 registered rams to E. H. Street, 
Richfield, Utah 
Lot 59, 25 range rams to Arizona Livestock Co 
Lot 353, 5 registered rams to Jensen-Gill Sheep Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah .. 


Sold by C. D. Michaelson, Gunnison, Utah— 
Lot 60, 16 range rams to A. A. Callister 


Sold by Mrs. Malcolm Moncreiffe, 
Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 61, 5 registered rams to J. Hatch, Mountain View, 
Wyoming 36.00 


Sold by Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont.— 
Lot 62, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen 315.00 
Lot 63, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 75.00 
Lot 64, 5 registered rams to Matthews Brothers, 
Ovid, Idaho 40.00 


Sold by Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, J. K. Madsen, Prop.— 
Lot 65, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 66, 1 stud ram to King Brothers Company 
Lot 67, 1 stud ram’ to William Briggs 
Lot 68, 1 stud ram to Deer Lodge Farms Co., 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
Lot 69, 5 registered rams to Williams & Pauly 
Lot 70, 25 range rams to William Sanderson 
Lot 71, 10 range rams to William Sanderson 
Lot 71, 13 range rams to Sime Sheep Co., 
Bozeman, Montana 


Sold by Adin & Averil Nielson, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 72, 1 stud ram to Willam Sanderson 80.00 
Lot 73, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen 140.00 
Lot 74, 1 stud ram to John K. Madsen 1,000.00 
Lot 75, 4 registered rams to King Brothers Company.... 51.00 
Sold by F. J. Nielson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 76, 13 range rams to Jess Green & Sons, 
American Fork, Utah 18.00 


Sold by L. B. Nielson, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 77, 1 stud ram to Fred W. Falconer 65.00 
Lot 78, 1 stud ram to Milo Marsden, Parowan, Utah... 80.00 
Lot 79, 5 registered rams to J. B. Tuttle, 
Newcastle, Colo. 35.00 
Lot 80, 10 range rams to Henry Dusserre, Price, Utah 24.00 
Lot 354, 5 registered rams to Big Horn Cattle Co 26.00 


Sold by Noyes & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 81, 6 range rams to P. E. Burnham, Salt Lake City 20.00 





















































The Tops in Pens of Five 
Registered Rams 














Hampshires, sold at $60 a head by the Mt. Haggin Land and 
and Livestock Company to Chas. F. Jacobs. 














Corriedales, sold by King Bros. Company at $150 a head to 
F. W. Falconer. 


Suffolks, sold by the University of Idaho at $100 a head to 
Edward Sargent. 














Rambouillets, sold by J. K. Madsen at $75 a head to Williams 
and Pauly. 
Photos Courtesy Denver Daily Record Stockman 





Sold by John H. Seely & Sons Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 

Lot 84, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 85, 1 stud ram to W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah.... 
Lot 86, 4 registered rams to W. D. Candland & Sons.... 
Lot 87, 20 range rams to Hatch Brothers Co., 

so Woods Cross, Utah 

Sold by Guy Servoss, Malad, Idaho— 
Lot 88, 1 stud ram to P. J. Connolly 
Lot 89, 5 registered rams to Big Horn Cattle Co 
Lot 90, 15 range rams to Bountiful Livestock Co., 

Bountiful, Utah 


Sold by M. J. Udy, Fielding, Utah— 
Lot 91, 1 stud ram to William H. Wood, 
Cedar City, Utah . 
Lot 92, 5 registered rams to Wm. H. Wood 
Lot 93, 10 range rams to Big Horn Cattle Co 
Lot 94, 24 range rams to E. H. Street 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 95, 11 range rams to Arthur Whittaker . 
Sold by University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois— 
Lot 96, 1 stud ram to William Sanderson 
Lot 97, 1 stud ram to Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah.... 
Sold by Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah— 
Lot 98, 1 stud ram to Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, 
Wyoming 
Lot 99, 1 stud ram to Manti Livestock Co., 
Manti, Utah 
Lot 100, 4 registered rams to Adam Patterson 
Company, Ogden, Utah 


105.00 
150.00 
50.00 


21.00 








55.00 
30.00 


24.00 

















40.00 











HAMPSHIRES 


Sold by L. L. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 106, 25 range rams to H. F. Dangberg Co., 
Minden, Nevada 


Sold by Deer Lodge Valley Farms Company, 
Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 111, 25 range rams to Thomas Adamson’s Sons, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah 


Sold by H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 
Lot 113, 1 stud ram to University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Lot 114, 1 stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son, 
Stockton, Ut 

Lot 115, 1 stud ram to A. J. Knollin, Soda Springs, 
Idaho 

Lot 116, 5 ram lambs to Howells L. S. Inc., 
Salt Lake 

Lot 117, 10 ram lambs to Wright Brothers, Upton, Ut. 


Sold by Jesse Loader, Wendell, Idaho— 
Lot 118, 1 stud ram lamb to John Rogers, Montrose, 
Colorado 
Lot 119, 3 registered ram lambs to E. A. Veo, 
Cimarron, Colorado 


Sold by Gus Meuleman, Rupert, Idaho— 
Lot 120, 5 registered rams to T. T. Wright, Salt 
Lake City 
Lot 121, 5 registered rams to Alva B. Murdock, 
Heber City, Utah 


Sold by Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 122, 1 stud ram to E. A. Veo 
Lot 123, 1 stud ram to Frank Means, Saguache, 

Colorado 
Lot 124, 1 stud ram to Welby W. Young, Heber, Utah 
Lot 125, 5 registered rams to E. H. Street, 

Richfield, Utah 2 
Lot 126, 25 range rams to Perry L. & L. S. Co., 

Salt Lake City. 
Lot 127, 24 range rams to Big Horn Cattle Co., 

Cowdrey, Colo. 


Sold by Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont.— 
Lot 128, 1 stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son 
Lot 129, 1 stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son 
Lot 130, 3 registered rams to H. C. Holbrook, 
Salt Lake City 
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Price 
Per Head 


Sold by Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 
Anaconda, Montana— 
Lot 131, 1 stud ram to Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 132, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity, _ 
Lot 133, 1 stud ram to J. Nebeker & Son... Ama 
Lot 134, 5 registered rams to Charles F. Jacobs, 
Norwood, Colo. 
Lot 135, 25 range rams to Island Improvement Co., 
Salt Lake 
Lot 136, 25 range rams to Island Improvement Co 
Lot 137, 9 range rams to T. Tracy Wright, Salt Lake 
Lot 139, 25 ram lambs to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
Salt Lake City 
Lot 140, 10 ram lambs to W. D. Beers & Sons, 
Salt Lake City 
Lot 148, 25 range rams to Kilpatrick Brothers Co., 
Picabo, Idaho 
Lot 149, 7 range rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah... 


Sold by E. H. Street & Son, Richfield, Utah— 
Lot 141, 1 stud ram to Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah 

Lot 142, 3 registered rams to Casten Olsen, Salt Lake 


Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 143, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street, Richfield, Utah 
Lot 144, 1 stud ram to E. H. Street... ae 
Sold by Utah State Agricultural Giles, 
Logan, Utah— 
Let 344, 1} stu rate to ©. HH. Sirett.................................. 


150.00 
120.00 
150.00 





60.00 





42.00 
36.00 
39.00 





17.00 
16.00 


25.00 
30.00 








100.00 
41.00 





110.00 
85.00 


SUFFOLKS 


Sold by Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho— 

Lot 200, 12 ram lambs to Edward Sargent, 

4 Chama, New Mexico ........ 

Lot 201, 12 ram lambs to Ben Darrah, “Shoshone, “‘Tdaho 


Sold by Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 202, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho 
Lot 203, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, 
Idaho 
Lot 204, 1 stud ram to Mike Barclay 
Lot sal stud ram to Tracy W. Hess, sidan 
ta 
Lot 206, 5 registered rams to Mike Barclay... 
Lot 207, 5 registered rams to Royal M. Smith, | 
Salt. Lake City 


Sold by Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 208-209-210, 3 registered rams to William Nicholas, 
Ogden, Utah 


Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 212, 5 range rams to David G. Smith, Salt Lake 
Lot 213, 10 range rams to Big Horn Cattle Co., 

Cowdrey, Colorado 
Lot 214, 10 ram lambs to David G. Smith... 
Lot 215, 15 ram lambs to M. Smith, Salt Lake.. 
Lot 242, 10 range rams to F. H. Gooding & Son, 

Shoshone, Idaho 


Sold by George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah— 
Lot 216, 5 range rams to Isador Boltin, Hayden, Colo. 
Lot 217, 10 range rams to Ben Darrah 


Sold by Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City— 
Lot 218, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, 
Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 219, 1 stud ram to L. E. Vivion, Rawlins, eens 
Lot 220, 1 stud ram to L. E. Vivion... a 
Lot 221, 1 stud ram lamb to Predmore Brothers, 
Rupert, Idaho 


Sold by J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 222, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie... 
Lot 223, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie... 
Lot 224, 1 stud ram to L. E. Vivion 
Lot 225, 5 range rams to L. E. Vivion 
Lot 226, 5 stud ewes to Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Ore... 
Lot. 232, 5 range rams to H. L, Finch, 

Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 233, 5 range rams to David G. Smith, Salt ‘Lake. 
Lot 234, 5 range rams to Royal M. Smith, Salt Lake... 
Lot 235, 3 range rams to David G. Smith... DEERE 
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Price 
Per Head 


Sodl by T. L. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 227, 5 range rams to George S. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah .. . 35.00 
Lot 228, 5 range rams to Big Horn Cattle Company... 
Lot 236, 7 range rams to Floyd T. Fox, 
Silverton, Oregon 
Lot 237, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie 
Lot 238, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie 
Lot 239, 1 stud ram to Isadore Boltin, Hayden, Colo 
Lot 240, 5 range rams to T. T. Wright, Salt Lake City 
Lot 241, 4 range rams to David G. Smith 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 229, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie 
Lot 230, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore 
Lot 231, 5 registered rams to Edward Sargent, 
Chama, New Mexico 
PANAMAS 
Sold by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 
Lot 302, 10 range rams to Tom Williams, 
Wellington, Nevada 
Lot 303, 10 range rams to Tom Williams 
Lot 304, 10 range rams to Tom Williams 
Lot 305, 10 range rams to Tom Williams 
Lot 306, 10 range rams to W. O. Collard, 


bs SOE RR SO ieee eer ced a A RA, Sebi 
LINCOLNS 
Sold by J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 310, 1 range ram to G. A. Hanson, Salt Lake City.... 
Lot 310, 9 range rams to Fred W. Falconer, 
Pendleton, Oregon 
Sold by T. L. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 311, 11 range rams to Fred W. Falconer 
Sold by Elmer C. Peterson, Tremonton, Utah— 
Lot 312, 18 range rams to M. J. Adams, Blanding, Utah 
Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 313, 4 registered rams to Williams & Pauly, 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
CORRIEDALES 
Sold by King Brothers Company, Laramie, Wyo.— 
Lot 300, 5 registered rams to Fred W. Falconer, 
Pendleton, Oregon 
COTSWOLDS 
Sold by T. L. Patrick, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 400, 8 range rams to W. D. Beers & Sons, 


Salt Lake City 
CROSSBREDS 
Corriedale-Rambouillets 
Sold by Manti Livestock Company, Manti, Utah— 
Lot 315, 21 range rams to Fred W. Falconer, 
Pendleton, Oregon 
Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Sold by Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Ore.— 
Lots 317-318, 50 range rams to M. J. Adams, 
Blanding, Utah Le 25.00 





























Suffolk-Hampshires 


Sold by Deer Lodge Valley Farms Company, 
Anaconda, Montana— 

Lot 146, 25 ram lambs to Sylvester Broadbent, 

Salt Lake City .. 

Lot 147, 25 ram lambs to W. C. Boley,, 

American Fork, Utah 








Average Sale Prices, 1933-1934-1935 


1933 1934 1935 


No. | Price |} No. | Price || No. | Price 
Sold |PerHead || Sold |PerHead || Sold |Per Head 


| | 

















RAMBOUILLLETS: 
Single Stud Rams... $114.69 $136.29 $148.27 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams... 37.76 37.06 36.91 
Range Rams 27.63 20.43 23.75 





HAMPSHIRES; 
Single Stud Rams-___._____.| 103.18 80.54 131.56 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams... 41.33 34.78 42.76 
Range Yearlings — 30.72 18.46 35.14 
mem Edm 2 ks 20.85 ae 17.90 








SUFFOLKS: 
Single Stud Rams Hee 8 161.45 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams ‘ r 66.89 
Range Yearlings : 45.79 
nee cee a 


CORRIEDALES: 
Single Stud Rams____._.____. 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams........... 


LINCOLNS: 
Single Stud Rams... 
Pens of 5 Reg. Rams- 
Range Rams -___..... 


PANAMAS: 
Renee DO 











CROSSBREDS: 
Corriedale-Rambouillets: 
Range Rams _........ : 








Lincoln-Rambouillets: 
Range Rams 


Suffolk-Hampshires 
Yearling Rams ————.. 
Ren Lee 1-4 
































The Sydney Stud The Bundemar stud made the 


Sheep Sales 


WO thousand Merino rams 
were sold at auction at Sydney, 


Australia, June 24-27, this year, at 1 


highest average, that of $450 on 57 
rams. The Uardry flock was second 
with $325 on 126 rams, and Haddon 
Rig made a $290 average on 167 


and grasshoppers, neither was the attend- 
ance so good, causing a lack of solid demand 
right through. 

In the British breed and Corrie- 
dale section of the auction, the fea- 
ture was the sale of a stud Corrie- 





an average price of $117, which 
was slightly below the average of 
the 1934 sales, 

The top price of $4,088 was paid 
for a 214-year-old special stud from 
the Uardry flock. From the Bunde- 
mar flock, two special studs were 
sold at $3960 and $1511, while 


Haddon Rig’s top ram went at 
$3067, 


In commenting on the Merino 
sales, the Pastoral Review (July 16, 
1935) says: 

Buyers had things very much their own 
way, and most of the breeders had mainly 


to rely on philosophy to console them for 
the low prices they were forced to take. 


There seemed more good sheep down, and 
the standard right through was very good. 
There was, however, not the normal bloom 
on the sheep owing to such a bad autumn 


dale ram bred by Mr. T. B. Mac- 
farlane of Cullingral, Merriwa, 
N.S.W., at $2500, the highest price 
ever paid at auction for a Corrie- 
dale ram. The total sales of Corrie- 
dales averaged $87 for 140 rams and 
ewes. The British breeds (Dorset 
Horn, Border Leicester, and South- 
down) averaged $30 on 236 head. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


oS} 


"THE month of September opens with active demand 

for domestic wool of practically all grades. The 
month of August is usually considered the “vacation 
month,” and mill operations are at a very low ebb as 
far as acquiring stocks of raw wool. The past month 
has been a striking exception to the general rule. Ac- 
cording to reports, approved houses have sold 37,000,- 
000 pounds of domestic wool in the month of August. 
This figure is more significant when analyzed in con- 
nection with the price situation, for the market on all 
grades has gradually strengthened during the month 
until present quotations, September 1, are fully on a 
parity with those prevailing on June 20. 

The strong position now occupied’ by domestic 
wool may be augmented by an analysis of the reported 
stocks in the hands of approved dealers which, at this 
writing, are hardly more than 110 million pounds of 
all grades of domestic wool. Not for many years have 
we witnessed such a small stock of domestic wool at 
this time of year. Due to new requirements for re- 
porting stocks on hand established within the year, we 
now have fairly accurate information upon this point 
whereas in former years stocks of raw wool in the 
hands of dealers was a matter of more-or-less wild 
speculation. 


Mill Stocks Limited 


Buying since May 1 has been quite general. All 
branches of the textile industry have been competing 
for stocks of raw material suitable for their require- 
ments. This, coupled with the universal desire for 
prompt deliveries, leads to the conclusion that for the 
most part mills have no heavy inventory of raw wool. 

There may, however, be a few exceptions. The 
trend of the times in more than one industry seems to 
have been to reduce the inventories and it is pointed out 
that this practice may have been carried to the ex- 
treme by the woolen manufacturers in the past few 
years. At any rate, the writer found in a recent trip 
through Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey 
that practically all mills were well occupied and operat- 
ing three eight-hour shifts per day. 

Some operators argue that the rate of consump- 
tion for the last six months has been at such a high 
point as to create a surplus of semi-manufactured and 


manufactured goods beyond the buying capacity of the 
retail trade, and that we are due for a period of less 
activity on the part of textile mills awaiting the time 
when the consuming public may catch up, so to speak, 
on consumption. Others are frank to prophesy con- 
tinued good business throughout the year and admit 
they expect to have to pay a little more for grease 
wool as the season advances. There are of course, as 
usual, the two schools of thought. 

Should the present rate of consumption of about 
5-10 million pounds per week continue for the remain- 
ing portion of the year, a mathematical calculation 
would indicate bare lofts by January 1 and the neces- 
sity of filling requirements thereafter from ‘foreign 
supplies. This, however, is probably a little too rosy a 
picture as it is frequently pointed out that something 
always happens to the wool market when too much 
optimism is displayed. The threat of more extensive 
use of substitutes is always present on a rising market. 


Foreign Market Strong 


Nor can those who entertain a pessimistic view- 
point find much consolation in the foreign situation. 
The drouth in Queensland, which is the most disastrous 
in many decades, and the resultant shrinkage in both 
the quantity and quality of the Australian clip cannot 
be ignored. 

Upon good authority it is estimated that Japan 
will be good for one million bales of Australian wools 
of the finer types from the coming clip to be sheared 
this fall, whereas a few years ago they only required 
250,000. Japan is furnishing stiff competition in manu- 
factured goods in all countries of the world and con- 
suming more and more wool each year. 

Our domestic market is about 15 per cent below 
the foreign parity of similar grades and it seems un- 
likely that manufacturers will be able to acquire cheap 
wools from any foreign market during the coming 
season. Due to the threat of war, economic conditions 
in foreign countries are very much on edge. It is a well- 
known fact that in case of war or threats of war, wool 
is usually the first raw commodity to be affected, as it 
is estimated that a soldier in the front-line fighting 
trenches requires about twenty pounds of wool per 
year and there is no reclaim value to wool thus used. 
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Substitutes Relatively High in Price 


Considerable divergence of opinion exists in the 
minds of consumers of wool as to just how high the 
price of wool may go without provoking excessive use 
of substitutes. Some claim we have almost reached that 
point in market values today. Others are frank enough 
to admit a lee-way of 7 or 8 cents clean above present 
values. It is doubtful whether this is a matter that can 
be accurately determined, for the price of raw material 
entering into a weight of cloth bears such a slight rela- 
tion to the cost of the finished article that it would re- 
quire pretty accurate figuring to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusions upon this point. It should be 
quoted, however, that substitutes for wool are in rela- 
tively small supply today and also relatively high in 


Fleece Wools in Strong Position 


Fleece wools of the medium grades are again the 
center of attraction and prices have advanced in the 
last two weeks about one cent in the grease. The un- 
usual consumption and demand for quarter and three- 
eighths-blood fleece grades seem to continue. This is 
due perhaps in part to the knitting craze now enjoyed 
by the women of the country. Those best posted seem 
to think this will probably last through the winter sea- 
son, which is one more factor in favor of sustained 
values for the medium fleece grades. 

The situation as a whole would seem to justify a 
moderate degree of optimism and strengthening values 
in wool, which, coupled with the present satisfactory 
prices for lambs, makes the future of the sheep indus- 


price. 


try somewhat more promising. 








Wool Consumption 


Highest Since War Time 


ITH consumption in the 

country running at the high- 
est rate since the war year of 1918, 
wool goods markets are readily 
absorbing the output of the mills, 
according to the release of the New 
York Wool Top Exchange Service 
dated September 6. Production of 
wool goods was speeded up in a 
number of mills last week, and it is 
generally believed that wool con- 
sumption and wool machinery 
activity in September will show 
gains over the high rates recorded 
in July and August. 

“The spring season in men’s wear 
wool goods markets got off to an 
auspicious start last week when the 
largest producers opened lines of 
suitings at prices that showed ad- 
vances of 714 cents to 10 cents a 
yard over the opening levels of the 
preceding season,” says the Exchange 
Service. “Two days after the new 
lines were formally opened, ad- 
vances were made of fast selling 
fabrics, bringing a number of fab- 
rics to 1214 cents to 15 cents above 
fall levels. Initial business, accord- 
ing to reports, exceeded the expecta- 
tions of merchants. Further opening 
of men’s wear fabrics for spring will 
take place in the next ten days. 

“Despite the fact that it was a 
holiday week, spot and nearby busi- 
ness on previously opened lines of 


wool goods was unusually active in 
a number of quarters. Gabardines 
and flannels sold in large volume, 
and there was more inquiry for 
serges and oxford suitings for spot 
and nearby delivery. One prominent 
line of tropical worsteds was with- 
drawn for further repricing, having 
been advanced twice since the open- 
ing two to three weeks ago. 

“Women’s wear markets were 
more active than in some time, with 
coatings leading sales. Buyers con- 
tinued to purchase large quantities 
of friezes and suedes, but were un- 
able to secure them for spot or 
nearby delivery at most sources of 
supply. Fleeces and sports type 
woolens were also sold in large vol- 
ume. Flannels continued to meet 
active sale to makers of bathrobes 
and skirts. Dress goods were some- 
what more active, several mills 
succeeding in selling up their output 
for the next few weeks. 

“Mills are delivering the last ship- 
ments on fall orders of men’s wear, 
and are preparing to shift machinery 
to fabrics for the new season. Em- 
ployment continues at a high rate 
and the recession that usually 
occurs between seasons has been ab- 
sent so far this year. The prospect 
for increased sales of clothing in the 
next few months is_ considered 
bright. Many retailers estimate that 
sales of clothing will show gains of 
25 to 30 per cent as compared with 
last year. A prosperous season is 
also forecast for overcoats.” 


World Wool Production 
May be Slightly Lower 


3 per cent decrease in wool pro- 
duction in 12 countries which 
produce about 60 per cent of the 
world total is in prospect this year, 
according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Reductions in Australia and the 
United States so far appear to offset 
increases indicated in the Union of 
South Africa, New Zealand, and a 
few European countries. But there 
is prospect that production esti- 
mates for Australia may be increas- 
ed, should weather conditions im- 
prove. 

Supplies of wool in the United 
States and foreign countries are 
likely to be less this year than in re- 
cent years. With domestic and for- 
eign demand somewhat improved, 
prices in the United States may be 
fairly well maintained during the 
remainder of 1935. 

Mill consumption in the United 
States during the last half of 1935 
is expected to be less than in the 
first half of the year, but consider- 


ably more than in the last half of 
1934, 
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The Status of Grass After 


the Drouth 


“Ho°Ov much grass damage oc- 
curred in the recent drouth” 
is a moot conversational topic 
among stockmen and farmers at 
present. Opinion is divided as usual. 
Good rains over most of the former 
drouth areas have sprung forth an 
abundance of vegetation. 


This unending vision of green, to 


the drouth ridden farmer and stock- 
man, is like manna to the starving 
Israelites and in his abounding 
praises to the powers that be for 
giving him back his luxuriant green 
he fails to observe that the sward is 
not mostly grass as formerly, but 
largely annual weeds, many of 
which are unpalatable to livestock 
and aren’t eaten except under the 
duress of drouth. 

O. E. McConnel, chief range 
management expert for the Colo- 
rado Soil Conservation Service at 
Colorado Springs, claims that there 
is a 40 per cent kill among the more 
palatable grasses, like the buffalo 
grama grass in eastern Colorado. 
Due to heavy rains the grass losses 
are not so noticeable because of the 
profusion of sunflowers, Russian 
thistle, and an array of unpalatable 
animal plants that have temporarily 
replaced the grass. 

The grazing of the livestock is 
ineradicably bound up with soil 
conservation so with a 40 per cent 
grass loss the problem of overgraz- 
ing looms up acutely as a menace. 
The statement is made that with the 
federal cattle buying program a 
year ago cattle numbers have been 
greatly reduced and should offset 
the difference. However, our ranges 
were going down hill carrying an 
overload of cattle and sheep before 
the drouth, and they will continue 
to do so from now on unless a 
range management system is carried 
out, as the cattle and sheep equiva- 
lent is about the same now as before 
the drouth. 

People generally are becoming 
soil-conservation-minded, which is 
reflected in the huge federal pro- 
gram along this line. Already 32 
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states are cooperating with well 
over 40 projects, trying to stem the 
menace that is stealing their valu- 
able soil resources. 

In their practical demonstrations 
of proper range use the range man- 
agement departments of the Soil 
Conservation Service of the United 
States will emphasize many devices 
in gaining their end. 

They will first try to eliminate 
overgrazing by allowing no more 
stock on their areas than the pasture 
will amply carry and still rejuvenate 
itself. Deferred and rotation graz- 
ing will be practiced whereby ranges 
will be grazed to prevent damage to 
seedlings and allow part of the acre- 
age to reseed each year in order to 
assure continued regrowth. Grass this 
year has been very slow in growing 
because the root systems were badly 
starved from the past overgrazing 
and drouth and they need a good 
year or two in order to retrieve 
themselves from long starvation. 

Where possible, ranges will be 
grazed by the class of livestock 
most suited to the forage types 
available. They will recommend 
cattle and horses for grass range in 
so far as possible and sheep and 
goats for browse and weed ranges in 
order to get the maximum use of 
forage and allow regeneration of 
the climax vegetation types. They 
will also provide for a carryover of 
grass against drouth and pestilence. 
Insect and rodent control programs 
will be added, as we know that ro- 
dents particularly are largely re- 
sponsible in many regions for range 
denudation. 

Where necessary and practical, 
terracing, reseeding, and resodding 
will be carried out. Much experi- 
mental work is necessary along this 
line as natural and artificial reseed- 
ing are slow. It has taken 15 to 20 
years in southern Colorado for native 
sods to reestablish themselves after 
having been broken out, so the pro- 
gram must be one of tedious dura- 
tion. However. the program must be 
started in order to avert a situation 
bordering on a national menace. We 
also have an obligation to posterity 
insomuch as we should turn over 


the soil and vegetative resources in 
as good a condition as we received 
them. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

B. W. Allred 





Arizona Conditions 
DURING July and the first half 


of August rains on the prin- 
cipal sheep ranges were spotted and 
light. As a consequence, grass and 
stock water have been short in those 
localities. Of late, however, the 
precipitation has been heavier and 
feed conditions are improving rapid- 
ly. In the foothill country and on 
the driveways the outlook for range 
forage during the fall months is ex- 
cellent (August 25). 

Early lambs are about all market- 
ed. As a rule they sold earlier and 
at better prices than a year ago. 
Practically all shipments made from 
the summer ranges went to Pacific 
Coast packers at prices ranging 
from $5.50 to $6.00 per head f.o.b. 
local shipping points. In spite of 
drouthy conditions during June, 
July, and August these larabs were 
of high quality. 

Late lambs and the cutbacks 
from the early crop, at practically 
all points east of Flagstaff, have 
been contracted to speculators and 
feeder buyers for late October and 
November delivery at 6 cents a 
pound, with an exception in one or 
two cases at 614 cents per pound. 
Some growers are holding for a 
higher price. 

Native Rambouillet yearling ewes 
of high quality are being offered, in 
one or two instances, at $8.00 per 
head, and breeding ewes of good 
ages and fair quality at $7.00 per 
head. No sales, however, in either 
case, have been made recently at the 
above prices. Good ewe lambs for 
breeding purposes are said to have 
sold recently at $5.00 per head. 
Aged ewes bred for early lambing 
in the Salt River Valley seem to be 
in fair demand. The prices received 
in sales of this kind have not been 
announced, except in one instance, 
where it was $3.50 per head. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Bert Haskett 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this page should be sent to 
Mrs. Ella |. Livingston, National Press Cor- 
respondent, 1110 South 9th East, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

















The float prepared by the Baker Unit No. 2 of the Oregon 
Auxiliary, which won a first prize at the Baker Jubilee Mining Parade 


on July 4. 


BAKER UNIT No. 2 


LL members of Baker Unit No. 
2 of the Oregon Auxiliary met 
at the Art Boyd home on July 1, 2, 
and 3, to make a float for the Baker 
Mining Jubilee Parade on the 4th. 
Twenty-five women worked the 
three days to complete the float, us- 
ing a collection of woolen articles 
and a spinning wheel. On the day 
of the parade, graced by lovely 
ladies in colonial costumes, the crea- 
tion was one of color and charm. 
The float was drawn by a team of 
greys, measuring up in general ex- 
cellence, that were driven by H. 
Bain in top hat and full dress. The 
float won a first prize. 
Ly + + 
A business meeting of the officers 
was held at the Hotel Geiser on 
Monday, July 29, at which plans 
were made for a social meeting and 
barbeque at the Ira Stagg’s cabin on 
East Eagle Mountain, August 10 
and 11, which outing was enjoyed 
by a large number of the members 
and their families. 
Minnie Moura, Secy. 

















Charlene Lee. 


UMATILLA COUNTY NO. 14 


‘Te newly organized Umatilla 

County No. 14 Chapter of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to Oregon Wool 
Growers Association met at the 
City Hall in Echo on July 12 with 
a good attendance. Mrs. Ralph Cor- 
rigal, president, presided. A perma- 
nent constitution was adopted; it 
was also decided to wear white wool 
Shasta daisies as membership badges. 
A committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Ebert, Mrs. Marbut, and Miss Clara 
Cunha, was appointed to give in- 
struction in knitting. Members con- 
tributed recipes for lamb dishes. 
The president of this chapter offer- 
ed a prize for the best original aux- 
iliary song. Though organized but 
a short time, 29 members have been 
enrolled to date. 


Mrs. Gaylord Madison, Sec. 





GRANT COUNTY 


‘Tre Grant County Chapter of 

Women’s Auxiliary to Oregon 
Wool Growers met at the home of 
Mrs. Grace Truchot, on Mountain 
Creek, Saturday afternoon, August 
24, witk Mrs. Frank Oliver, presi- 
dent, presiding. There were 22 


Appearing on the float were: Standing (from left to right), 
Lavelle Colton, Caroline Duby, Margaret Boyd, Louise McFerrin, 
Mrs. Mary Wusler, and Hermain Bain; sitting, Tommy Boyd and 


members and 8 visitors present. 

Arrangements were made for a 
booth at the Grant County Fair, 
which will be held at John Day, 
September 19-20-21, and also for 
the sponsorship of a cooked lamb 
demonstration by 4-H Club girls. 
A float for the fair was also planned. 

An original poem was read by 
Miss Helen Truchot during the pro- 
gram hour; vocal selections were 
rendered by Margaret Scheffler and 
Mrs. Phil Brady; and instrumental 
selections by Miss Helen Truchot 
and Miss Mary Ann Laughlin. 

The Auxiliary will hold no meet- 
ing in September, and the next 
meeting will be in the Long Creek 
community sometime in October, 
the date and place to be announced 
later. 

Mrs. W. E. White, Cor. Sec. 


bd + + * 


The July meeting of the Grant 
County Chapter of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to Oregon Wool Grow- 


ers Association took the shape 
of a picnic, which was held at the 
Joaquin Miller Resort on Canyon 
Creek. Lunch was served cafeteria 
style, every one placing their con- 
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tribution on a long table from 
which each one helped himself. Ice 
cream and coffee were furnished by 
the Auxiliary. About one hundred 
were present, and the time was 
spent in swimming, playing cards, 
and visiting. No business meeting 
was held in July. 
Mrs. Louise Moore, Sec. 





Oregon Auxiliary Pre- 
pares For Booths at 
Pacific International 


PRECEDED by a no-hostess lun- 
cheon at Kent’s Cafe, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to Oregon Wool Growers 
held its annual summer meeting at 
the Library Club Room in Pendle- 
ton on August 23. Mrs. Herman 
Oliver, state president, presided. 
Mrs. W. A. Riordan, corresponding 
secretary, acted as recording secre- 
tary, pro tem. Each chapter in the 
state, except one, had a representa- 
tive at the meeting, the distance 
from Harney being so great, that 
county could not send a delegate. 
The delegates in attendance were: 
Mrs. Percy Folsom, president, Uma- 
tilla County Chapter; Mrs. Ralph 
Corrigal, president, Umatilla West- 
end Chapter; Mrs. Frank Oliver, 
president, Grant County Chapter; 
Mrs. Wilkerson, Morrow County 
Chapter; Miss Minnie Moura, sec- 
retary Baker County Chapter. 

Besides the official delegates there 
were additional members from each 
county which brought the attend- 
ance up to twenty-five. 

For some weeks, Mrs. Herman 
Oliver, state president, assisted by 
Mrs. E. N. Kavanagh, has been 
working on plans for a Women’s 
Auxiliary booth at the Pacific In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in 
Portland which will be held Octo- 
ber 5 to 12. The matter was put 
before the meeting and received a 
unanimous vote of approval. Space 
for the booth has already been al- 
lotted by O. M. Plummer, secre- 


tary-manager of the International. 
To defray the expense of the booth, 
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Mrs. Oliver has made and donated 
a hand quilted comforter on which 
chances are to be sold. The com- 
forter contains a wool bat and is 
covered with rayon, peach on one 
side and light blue on the other. 
Each chapter is to have a share in 
raising the funds for the booth by 
selling chances on the comforter, 
which will be sent to each chapter 
in turn for that purpose. The final 
drawing will be held at the banquet 
held on the last night of the annual 
wool growers’ convention next 
January. A very attractive cook 
book, featuring lamb dishes will be 
given free with each chance on the 
comforter. 

Having had a request from U. S. 
Burt, head of Visual Instruction at 
the Oregon State College, for assist- 


ance in the expense of the annual 
“Truth in Meats” exhibit sponsored 
by the college each year at the Ip- 
ternational, it was voted to donate 
$50.00, to this exhibit, specifying 
that the money be used to assist in 
procuring a demonstrator for that 
work. This exhibit has been a feat- 
ure of the livestock show for some 
years and needs no explanation of 
its objective. 

It is planned to have the Auxilj- 
ary booth as representative of the 
sheep industry as possible. Although 
final details have not yet been com- 
pleted, it is the hope of Women’s 
Auxiliary that it will be a means of 
broadcasting the objective of the 
organization, which is to promote 
the use of lamb and wool in every 
way possible. 








Many Woolen Mills Sold 
Up Seven to Nine Weeks 


JNCREASED demand for wo- 

men’s wool coating was a feature 
of wool goods trading here during 
the week ending August 30, accord- 
ing to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange Service. Garment manu- 
facturers bought friezes and suede 
type fabrics in large quantities for 
use in dress coats while fancy fleeces 
sold in heavy volume for three- 
piece suits and sports garments. 
Prices on these fabrics have risen on 
an average of 15 cents a yard since 
the beginning of the season, many 
mills having sold up their produc- 
tion seven to nine weeks ahead. 
Mills also did a substantial business 
on bathrobe flannels, a number of 
individual orders for 1,000 pieces 
or more being placed during the 
week. 

“Outside of initial orders for 
tropical worsteds and white flannels 
for the summer season, business in 
men’s wear markets was quiet,” 
says the Exchange Service. ‘Mills 
are preparing to name prices for 


spring, and will probably open lines 
formally early next week at prices 
that will show encouraging ad- 
vances over the previous season. 
Considerable quiet business has been 
written prior to the opening, chain 
stores and mail order houses being 
the chief buyers. 

“Indications are that the spring 
season will get under way immedi- 
ately after the opening and that 
there will be no period of hesitancy 
and doubt such as marked the open- 
ings in the previous year. Despite 
heavy production in the last eight 
months, piece goods stocks are not 
plentiful. Clothing manufacturers 
are accepting deliveries and show no 
sign of wanting to cancel goods on 
order. Manufacturers are busy cut- 
ting clothing for fall. Sales by some 
of the larger producers are reported 
to have exceeded totals for the last 
five years. 

“Sales agents here look for sev- 
eral months of continuous machin- 
ery activity. Most of the large units 
are still operating on two shifts. In 
some localities, shortage of skilled 
help is preventing mills from ¢x- 
panding operations.” 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


Chicago 


AUS on live mutton prices 
late in August by killers wiped 
off some of the midmonth bloom. 
Top lambs broke from $9.60 at the 
crest of the rise to $8.85, but the 
feeder market continued its some- 
what pyrotechnical performance, 
going to a parity with fat lambs, 
for which there is scant, if any, 
precedent. Breeding stock also made 
gains. Feeding lambs scored at 
$8.85, coincidentally with the same 
figure on fat lambs. Idaho two- and 
three-year-old breeding ewes sold 
at $6.50 and $6 respectively. The 
dressed lamb market advanced $2 
per hundred at the middle of the 
month and lost half of that gain be- 
fore the close. 

The trade was seismographically 
sensitive all month, varying 15 to 
25 cents at frequent intervals. Buy- 
ers used every trick in their bag to 
hold prices down, insisting that 
turnover was unprofitable, then dis- 
crediting themselves by buying for 
numbers. Western lambs were 
lightly sorted and killers could use 
second cuts when feeders were 
waiting impatiently to take their 
leavings. Sorting in the case of na- 
tives was spasmodic, but culls were 
prize packages. Sheep were more 
stable than lambs, fat ewes selling 
largely at $2.50 to $3.50. 


A feature of the month was a 
furore over breeding stock. Late 
in August a string of Idaho two- 
and-three-year-old ewes, blackfaces, 
reached Chicago to be greeted by a 
mob of buyers from southern 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. Most of them were of the 
type known to the trade as “cheap 
skates,” meaning that their bids 
were pegged at $5 per hundred, and 
while they were cogitating, a Ken- 
tucky dealer grabbed the entire 
package at $6.50 per hundred, for 
the “twos” and $6 for the “threes.” 
At interior sales $5 has been a com- 


mon price for one-year breeders. 
This farm interest in lamb raising is 
the logical sequence of the rigid 
corn-hog program, which in con- 
junction with the drouth, has been 
responsible for a semi-famine in 
pork. Regulations have been relax- 
ed to permit farmers to grow rough- 
age and soy beans on land taken out 
of corn, and as this has created 
abundance of sheep feed, farmers 
are replacing sows with sheep. Un- 
doubtedly it means decided expan- 
sion of so-called native or farm 
lamb raising; incidentally competi- 
tion for western sheepmen. If ewes 
were available, this prospect would 
be serious. 

Western lambs moved freely, 
reaching zenith stage for the season, 
with a prospect of a continuous 
maximum movement all through 
September. The Kentucky-Tennes- 
see crop dragged out all through 
August, the clean-up in that quar- 
ter late in the month being partly 
responsible for the break at that 
stage. Louisville, Nashville, Balti- 
more, and Jersey City got generous 
supplies. Killers have wearied of 
doing business at horse barn sales in 
the Middle South, buying at Ohio 
River and Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets, which forces growers to go to 
them. Prices at Ogden, Utah, and 
Denver have been but slightly low- 
er than Nashville and Louisville, and 
decidedly close to Chicago. 

Early in August $8.50@8.75 
bought the bulk of lambs at Chi- 
cago. Yearlings sold at $5.50@ 
6.50, and fat ewes at $2@3.50. Top 
lambs jumped the $9 line, yearlings 
went to $7@7.25, and ewes tu 
$2.50@3.75. On this basis, a 
healthy market developed and dur- 
ing the third week $9 to $9.40 took 
the bulk of slaughter lambs; $8 to 
$8.50 most of the feeders, with 
yearlings at $7@7.60. A few choice 
native lambs reached $9.60, but 
during the final week killers fer- 
reted weak spots in the list, taking 


off 50 to 60 cents per hundred, 
from which slight recovery was ef- 
fected toward the last round, al- 
though $8.85 was the closing top 
and $8.75 the popular price for 
lightly sorted westerns. Feeding 
lambs, meanwhile, scored steady ad- 
vances under clamorous demand 
and scant supply until a fat lamb 
parity had been reached. Second and 
third grade lambs went to killers at 
prices 50 cents per hundred under 
the pick of the crop. Throwout 
native lambs were grabbed by kill- 
ers at $7 to $7.50. 


The dressed lamb market had a 
sharp upturn early in August, but 
is notoriously fickle. Light lambs 
went to $20 at New York; $18.50 
at Chicago, the bulk selling late in 
the month at $15@18, compared 
with $10 to $13 per hundred at the 
corresponding period of 1934. With 
good to choice steer beef at $16.50 
to $18.50 and fresh pork loins at 
$26 to $30, lamb occupies a strong 
strategic position in the sphere of 
meat distribution. 

A year ago it was a $6.50 to $7 
market for fat lambs; $5.50 to 
$6.25 for feeders at Chicago; sub- 
sequently fat lambs dropped to $6 
@6.35, reaching the low point in 
November, but recovering to $8.25 
@8.50 in December. At that time 
both beef and pork were piled high 
on bargain counters all over the 
country. 


J. E. Poole 


Omaha 


‘THE outstanding feature of the 

sheep and lamb market during 
the month of August was the man- 
ner in which feeding lamb prices 
crept up on those for slaughter 
stock. By the end of the month the 
margin between the two classes had 
all but vanished and both were sell- 
ing at practically the same price 
levels. There were instances, in 
fact, where the fat end of a range 
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consignment brought less money 
than did the so-called “thin” end. 

The fat lamb market was con- 
sistently strong despite increased 
supplies during the month. Prices at 
the finish had receded a bit from the 
month’s high level, but the close 
was 25@35 cents higher than at the 
finish of July. Receipts of 205,000 
were about on a par with those in 
August a year ago, and were well in 
excess of July arrivals. 

The principal stimulating factor 
was broader shipping demand, 
which was ‘largely attributable to 
the restoration of the change-in- 
ownership privilege. Order buyers 
bought more than four times as 
many lambs as they did in August 
a year ago. Packer demand was also 
strong, however, and the average 
prices were well above those a year 
ago, the closing top being $2.60 
higher than closing August figures 
in 1934. 

Price fluctuations were within a 
narrow range. As was the case in 
July, trade was fairly well stabilized. 
The bulk of the month’s trade was 
in a $8.50@8.75 range. There were 
brief periods when prices went 
above and below that bracket. The 
high for the month was $9.10 paid 
for both westerns and natives. At 
the close rangers sold downward 
from $8.50 (no choice kinds avail- 
able) and natives brought $8.60. On 
the opening day in September choice 
westerns advanced to $8.85. 

Supplies of western rangers were 
liberal and quality was generally de- 
sirable. Weights averaged well above 
those in the preceding season, and 
the percentage of feeders was a bit 
below normal. Natives came in fair 
volume, but marketings of fed 
lambs were limited. 

Feeder demand was well in excess 
of supplies. A liberal supply of 
roughage and improved crop pros- 
pects made corn belt lamb feeders 
optimistic and there was a scramble 
for those that showed up. Prices 
worked steadily upward, the net 
upturn for the month being a flat 
dollar. Choice handyweights sold 
up to $8.65, the highest paid here 
for feeding lambs in August since 
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1929, and more than $2.50 above 
the best in August last year. Bulk 
of the month’s business was in an 
$8.00@8.50 range. 

Solely as a result of scant supplies 
due to predominance of killers, 
shipments of feeders were the light- 
est for August in a period of years. 
Total shipments for the month were 
57,614 head, compared with 76,683 
last year. Distribution was broad, 
although the big volume went to 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and Minne- 
sota. Country competition proved 
too keen for commercial feed lot 
operators, who were practically in- 
active. 

Slaughter ewes had a brief period 
of good demand, but weakened later 
and closed 25 cents lower for the 
month. At the high time choice 
lightweights sold at $3.60, but the 
best at the close brought $3.00, 
while heavies sold downward from 
$2.00. Fat yearling wethers were in 
light enough supply to bring about 
an upturn of 50@75 cents. Sales 
were mostly at $6.00@6.75, with a 
month’s top of $7.00. Breeding 
stock was in about as good demand 
as feeding lambs and prices advanc- 
ed steadily. Solid-mouthed kinds 
sold downward from $4.75; two- 
year-olds brought around $5.00 and 
yearlings sold on up to $7.25. 

H. F. Lee 


Kansas City 


AMBS made a 10-cent net ad- 
vance during August. The 
July close was $8.60. However in 
the third week of the month there 
was a substantial advance, with the 
top rising to $9.10 the high point 
of the season. Between the low 
point and the high point there was 
a 75-cent spread, an unusually nar- 
row price movement for August. 
The close was less than half way be- 
tween the high and low point with 
the general trade inclined to firm- 
ness. 

Due to the fact that fully 90 per 
cent of the arrivals were native 
truck-ins, mostly in lots of 5 to 15 
head, shippers did not have much 
of a chance to operate during Aug- 


ust. They took some eight loads for 
eastern destinations and that consti- 
tuted nearly one half of the tota| 
car-lot lambs available. There wa; 
a pronounced shortage in western 
offerings. The total supply for the 
month was the smallest in any Aug- 
ust since 1917. Local killers kept 
the price here so well in line with 
eastern markets that there was no 
shipping margin. 

August accomplished a close 
clean-up in native lambs. Owing to 
the extreme hot weather that pre- 
vailed there was a noticeable de- 
crease in condition of native lambs 
late in the month. To this extent, 
at least, both local killers and ship- 
pers are in a position to welcome the 
range lamb supply, that will carry 
considerably more bloom and fresh- 
ness than the recent native offerings, 
The few westerns here thus far this 
season have brought a 15 to 25-cent 
premium over similar weight na- 
tives. All reports indicate that west- 
ern range lambs will show excellent 
finish this year. 

As the movement of lambs from 
Colorado and Utah is late starting it 
is evident that producers are hold- 
ing for weight. Some have been 
contracting their lambs at home. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note the effect that active range 
buying seems to have on the mar- 
ket. The government report for the 
week ending August 24 announced 
that there was active buying of fat 
and feeder lambs in several western 
states. Market prices then were 
around $9. The following week, 
with no appreciable increase in the 
supply market, prices slumped 50 
cents. It is hard to say whether 
this decline was a mere coincident 
or a related fact to an anticipated 
increase in market supplies, but it 
at least looked suspicious. 


August usually completes a defi- 
nite period in the sheep movement, 
namely, the season in which native 
and southern lambs are marketed. 
This year there has been a closer 
clean-up than usual in these terri- 
tories. Range lambs normally domi- 
nate the market from September to 
November inclusive, and because of 
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PASTURE TO LEASE 


Have net pasture to lease for term of 


years at low price. Can run 
10 or 12 thousand sheep. 


PLENTY OF WATER AND FEED 


R. R. Station in Pasture. Located in 
Pecos, County, Texas. 


A. C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 























FOR SALE 


6,797 Acres Grazing Land 


Suitable for Spring, Fall and 
Winter Grazing. Also 


497 Acres Improved Ranch. 
All in Duchesne County, Utah 


Address: H. P. OTTOSEN 


Meeker, Colorado 





























OUTFIT FOR SALE 
1000 Acres Good Range Land 
Fenced and Cross-Fenced 


1000 Black Faced Ewes, which 


Carry Forest Permit 
Terms 
PRICE $15,000.00 


Address: 


Box 4, Olathe, Colorado 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 


Tight built, warm in winter. 
Ventilated and screened for summer, 


E i 
Epo |e 
=oy 

wie 


Shipped knocked 


down—easy to set up. Built by 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 











the clean-up in natives they will 
now have all outlet channels at their 
command. The movement of range 
sheep and lambs from the thirteen 
western states in the next three 
months will probably be 30 per 
cent short of the same period last 
year. Excluding drouth relief pur- 
chases by the government last fall, 
the straight commercial run this 
fall will drop about 20 per cent or 
more. The western lamb crop this 
year was 11 per cent short of 1934, 
and the smallest, since 1927. Range 
men are confronted with the neces- 
sity of making rather extensive re- 
placements in flocks, and the corn 
belt feeder will have to hustle to get 
within 70 per cent of his require- 
ments. The probability is that kill- 
ers and feeders are going to be in 
strong competition, with the result 
that lambs will go into feed lots 
carrying more weight than for sev- 
eral years past. Many sections that 
have no finishing feeds for cattle 
have a large amount of feed suitable 
for lambs. : 

Thus far only a few small bun- 
ches of western feeding lambs have 
been offered on the local market. 
They found a ready outlet to near- 
by feeders. Orders are being held 
until the western movement opens 
up. It is the opinion of the trade 
here that prices for feeding lambs 
are going to be unusually close to 
fat lambs. 

There is a broad inquiry for 
breeding ewes. Several bunches in 
the older brackets sold at $4.25 to 
$4.50. Good ‘to choice yearling to 
three-year-olds were lacking. De- 
mand for breeding stock indicates a 
well defined movement to restock, 
but supplies are not available in 
large enough volume to effect much 
change. It will -take at least two 
more years to overcome the setback 
in production caused last year. 

Due to lack of car-lot offerings 
in August, the change-in-ownership 
privilege, put into effect July 15 at 
Missouri River markets, was not 
fairly tested here. Judging from in- 
quiries received shippers will be ac- 
tive on that basis when the western 
movement opens up. There is a 





MULTIPLE 
VALUE 


from your Feed Manufacturer 
or Dealer 


Hawaiian Cane Molasses is a multiple 
— feedstuff, unique in its combination 
of: 

Palatability 

High Sugar Content 
Low Cost 
Stimulating, Tonic Effects 

An important ingredient in leading brands 
of sweetened feeds, it is also available in 
bulk for home use, “straight” or mixed. 
Try Cane Molasses in your poultry, dairy 
or livestock ration for 30 days and see the 
difference in health, growth, vitality and 
production. If your Feed Manufacturer 


or Dealer cannot supply you, please write 
to us. 


NEW BOOKLET FREE 


32 pages attractively illus- 
trated. Authentic, interest- 
ing, practical, helpful. Write 
for a copy today. Address: 
Dept. N-3. 


Me PACIFIC MOLASSES 4, (44 


215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER ASSOCIATION 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool......$3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 








Management 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Plants 5.00 

















IN HOGS AND OTHERLIVESTOCK 
Safe, easy to give, exact in dose—Nema 
Capsules do a thorough job without caus- 
ing ill drug effects—Low cost. 

or illustrated 


Practical-Scientific-Helpful 


WRITE TO DESK N-13-I 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO, Detroit, Mich. 
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UT AWAY Vil! 


REINFORCED RIB> 
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AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 





Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 

full sized bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 

drawers, large storage compartments, etc. 

100% weatherproof. Insulated steel top. 
Write for details and prices 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
476 So. University Ave. Provo, Utah 
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THE DIRECT WAY 
to MARKET NEWS 
. ..~ NEIGHBORS 

. . PROTECTION 


Farms, orcnards and ranches 
that have telephones are in 
quick, direct communica- 
tion with town, with other 
farms, with markets, with 
the doctor or the veterinar- 
ian. It pays to save minutes 
when minutes count. And 
where do they count more 
than on the farm? A tele- 
phone costs but a few cents 

















well-founded report that feeding 
stock will be given the change-in. 
ownership rate in the near future. 
General conditions now are more 
favorable for even and wide distri. 
bution of both fat and feeder lamb, 
than at any time in the past three 
years. 

August receipts were 73,200, or 
17,500 less than in the same month 
last year and the smallest in any 
August since 1917. Arrivals in the 
eight months were 1,008,500, or 


-46,000 less than in the same period 


last year. 
C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


RECEPTS for August were ap- 
proximately 96,700, against 
88,246 last month and 97,988 in 
August last year. Of the month’s 
total 63,584 were from western 
states, with 37,476 from Idaho, 20,- 
747 from Oregon, and the balance 
from Wyoming, Montana, Utah, 
and Nevada. The rest of the receipts 
came from Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. The lamb mar- 
ket during the month was in good 
shape, and closes around 25 cents 
higher than a month ago. The month 
opened with best westerns at $8.25, 
but dropped to $8 the first week, 
when values began to climb, reach- 
ing a top of $9.10 on the 21st, but 
during the latter part of the month 
prices declined, the closing top be- 
ing $8.50. While feeding lambs 
were not very plentiful, there was 
a fair demand and prices are fully 
$1.00 higher than a month ago. 
During the first twenty days sales 
were largely $7.25@7.50, but with 
improved demand, most sales were 
from $7.75@8.25 on the close. Kill- 
ing ewes close 25@50 cents lower, 
while yearlings and wethers are 
around 25 cents higher. On the 
close few ewes sold above $3.2), 
with wethers $4.25@5.25, and year- 
lings $6.00@6.50. Demand _ for 
breeding stock was good, old ewes 
selling up to $5.25 or higher, with 
yearlings as high as $8.00. 


H. H. Madden 
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The Feeder Lamb 
Market 


ARLY in August feeders, every- 

where, realized that the west- 
ern lamb crop was short and that 
the feeder end would be still short- 
er, whereupon they began bidding 
prices calculated to dislodge the 
crop. Western trading points be- 
came animated, prices soared, and a 
practical parity between fats and 
feeders was established. Thousands 
clamored for contract lambs with- 
out eliciting response from commis- 





Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 
| psa for the treatment of complicated 

cases occurring with hemorrhagic septicemia 
with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stop- 
ping of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


The Mixed Infection Bacterin is preferred for cases of 
sickness where there is difficulty in diagnosing the trouble. 


Getting Rid of Worms in Sh 
F 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES 
and SUPPLIES 


3°" SHEEP 


i —— os 


eep and Goats 


RANKLIN Drench Powder is effective for is both the stomach 
worms and tapeworms. In addition to the copper su! 


phate and nicotine 


sulphate, it contains other medicinal ingredients that help expel the killed 


Also Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Bacterin and Franklin Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia Aggressin 


The latter is effective for prevention and is extensively 
used for immunizing at time of shipping. 


worms and heal the lacerated linings of the intestines. Water only need 


be added to the powder. 
20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench solution. This is 
for 320 doses for mature sheep or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or 
ids. Price $4.50. 10-02. package, 160 mature animals or 320 young, $2.40. 
Protect Y our Sheep from Theft with Nose Brand 
FRANKLIN Brand-em-ol is a chemical branding liquid that makes a 
clear, lasting brand without heat. Very inexpensive and easy to apply. 
Half pint 75c, pint $1.25, quart $2.25. Send for the Brand-em-ol booklet. 


sion men, traders, or growers, to 


This Book Mailed 
O.M.FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. °c 52a" otto" | al 





their correspondence. In an effort 
to secure at least part of a supply, 
important feeding interests bought 
greedily, Ohio and Indiana taking 
lambs by the thousand for winter 
finishing. Present indications are 
that every feeding area will be short 
of last year, a conservative estimate 
in the case of Colorado being a 30- 
per cent deficiency. Instead of a 7- 
cent feeder market, 8 to 834 cents 
have been going prices at the mar- 
kets. Chicago made an $8.85 top, 
but many lambs were contracted in 
the West at prices relatively higher, 
figuring expense and shrink. Part 
of this was due to a $7@8.50 stock 
cattle trade; part to feed abund- 
ance. 


With feed so abundant, finishers 
are interested in lambs weighing as 
close to 65 pounds as they can be 
bought. While the outcome of the 
maturing corn crop is in doubt, 
owing to dry weather in many sec- 
tions, and apprehension of Septem- 
ber frost, gain cost will be cut in 
two compared with last winter. 
The advance from an $8 to $9 basis 
has developed enthusiasm; a short 
lamb crop is construed as insuring 
high prices all through the coming 
Winter, consensus of opinion being 
that after grass stock, native and 
western, has gone to the meat rail 
4 $10 to $10.50 trade in fed lambs 
is inevitable. 

This opinion is based, partly, on 
current and prospective pork short- 
age, which is equivalent to a semi- 
famine, the emergency promising to 





RAMS RAMS RAMS 


Rambouillets - Crossbreds - Lincolns - Ham pshires 


All in good Range Condition and Priced to Sell. 
Come out and Look Them Over. 
our Best Breeders. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


This Stock from Some of 


BE CUAGQU UCU DUDURDREEEEOSURLEOUUECEEEEDRDOUEE Ea 











In England— 


At the December 1934 Fat Stock 
Show, Birmingham, the Champion pen 
went to pure bred Hampshire ewe 
lambs from the Clifton-Brown flock. 
Six pens competed for this honor. First 
three places on pens of cross-bred 
wethers went to lambs of a Hampshire 
cross. 


In America— 


At the 1934 Los Angeles Fat Stock 
Show, first prize on carlot fat lambs 
went to Hampshire cross-bred lambs. 
At the recent Ogden Show, two out of 
first three places, carlot fat lambs, 
won by Hampshire cross-bred lambs, 
and reported as under closest competi- 
tion in the 16 years of the Ogden Show, 


Let— 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Send you booklet and breeders’ list. 


Address: Helen Tyler Belote, 
Acting Secretary 
72 Woodland Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
President, MacMillan Hoopes, 
Wilmington, Delaware 











PINE-TREL 


REPELS FLIES ---- HEALS WOUNDS 


Protect your animals from screw worm flies, wool 
maggots, blow flies and grub-in-the-head. PiNE-TREL 
will keep them away. 
Use Pune-tret after docking, castrating or dehorning. 
Stop losses. Protects 
the open sores from 
flies and infection, 
while it soothes and 
heals. 
Heals barbed wire 
cuts, horn gores, dog 
bites and wounds of 
every nature. 
AMERICAN 
TURPENTINE 
& TAR CO., 
INC. 
P. 0. Box 1256 
New Orleans, 
La. 
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influence other small meats such as 
veal and lamb. Admittedly lamb is 
out of line even now, as hog droves 
are costing packers around $13 in- 
cluding the tax; the rank and file 
of yearling steers realize $10 to $12 
per hundred, and veals are on a $10 
to $10.50 basis. Lamb is finding a 
broader outlet, chain stores are 
pushing it and it has actually sup- 
planted beef on restaurant and hotel 
menus. Pork supply cannot be re- 
stored to normal volume probably 
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for two years, as breeding herds 
have been decimated, sows are 
scarce and command high prices and 
it is doubtful if the 1936 spring pig 
crop will be large enough to furnish 
consumer relief. Washington is 
showing such alarm over popular 
protest against rising cost of meat, 
threatening to develop a political 
issue, that removal of restrictions on 
pork production is contemplated. 
Anti-meat agitation has, of 
course, affected all kinds of animal 


Mow Discovery 


Now Makes 


COOPERS 


The CHEAPEST Sie Di 


All ticks, eggs or nits are dead the day after dipping. Remember this: With 
Cooper’s you dip only once because it kills the live ticks and destroys the eggs or 
nits which if not killed would hatch out later and require a second dipping. 
COOPER’S Is the Only Dip in the World 
that Does the Entire Job in ONE Dipping 


and the only dip which protects against fresh attacks 
for months. Small — remaining in the fleece 
keep your sheep clean. Because per’s Sheep 
Dipping Powder has no equal anywhere, it has led 
all sheep dips the world over for 90 years. A new 
discovery now cuts its cost to about one cent a gallon. 


More and Better Wool 

It is proved beyond a doubt that Cooper dipped sheep 
actually grow more wool and the quality is better. 
There’s no break in the wool . . . the flow of yolk is 
assured which means a well-fed fibre. 

Cooper Sheep Dipping Powder is also the world’s 
premier scab destroyer . . . no risk, wool is never 
impaired when Cooper’s is used. 


7 Years of Experimental Work Brings 
Gigantic Saving to Sheep Industry 


The Cooper laboratory has triumphed in developing 
a method of adding the new ingredient known as 
“Pulvex.” Amazing in its added i aes « 
tremendous in its saving of dipping costs. Makes 
50% larger dilution and . . . we haven't raised the 
price one penny ... you make the saving! See prices: 


SMALL PACKAGE p Serpe made 25 gallo: 
cost, 50 cents now es 37 gallons. 


LARGE PACKAGE jmp made 100 gallons, 
cost, $1.75 now peat te 150 gallons. 


CASE: Ten large, Formerly made 1000 gal- 
or 40 Small Packages jlons, now makes 1500 gal- 
cost, $16.50 lons. 

Prices F. O. B. Chicago. 

Imagine what all this means to you. First, you need 
dip only once . . . you save the cost, time and labor 
of a second dipping. You protect your flock against 
fresh attack. You get more wool, better wool. 
Your flock is healthier, more profitable. And now, by 
our discovery, dipping cost is cut one third. 

Stock Carried at 
Salt Lake City - C. F. Wiggs. 224 S. W. Temple St. 
Portland, --- anning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Texas - - - Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Francisco - - - - San Francisco Warehouse Co, 
Write for Bulletin 238 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS Inc. 


1908 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Il. 


product, incidentally benefiting fish 
and poultry. The Mississippi Rive; 
is being fished industriously for jt; 
entire length, from the Eads jetties 
to Lake Itasca, and on the Atlantic 
Coast the fish industry, depressed 
during the period of cheap meat, js 
enjoying a period of actual prosper. 
ity. Some marketmen display signs 
reading “Why Eat Meat, When Fish 
is Cheap”; restaurant waiters are 
pushing both fish and poultry. Cur. 
rent poultry consumption is 3 
maximum volume and the season’; 
production, especially in the case of 
ducks and chickens, is heavy. 


J. E. Poole 





Oregon Sheep on Logged. 
Off Areas 


ORE than 20,000 range sheep 

from eastern Oregon were 
moved to Columbia County on the 
Columbia River northwest of Port- 
land for summer grazing. This is 
a new departure in range livestock 
management in Oregon. Reduced 
range available for these eastern Ore- 
gon sheep resulted in attention being 
directed toward the feed resources 
of logged-off areas in northwest 
Oregon. Last year one band of ewes 
and lambs from eastern Oregon was 
grazed successfully in Columbia 
County. 

In Columbia and Clatsop counties 
in main logged-off areas there are 
approximately a half million acres, 
little less than half of which has 
been logged-off since 1920. These 
lands are owned largely by timber 
companies, but a considerable acre- 
age has reverted to the counties be- 
cause of delinquent taxes and every 
year more of these lands are being 
turned back for this reason. For 
years there has been a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation on these cut- 
over lands which has never been 
harvested and in this condition be- 
comes a very serious fire hazard in 
late summer. In fact it is the fire 
hazard which is mainly responsible 
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for failure to restore forest covering 
on account of the high annual cost 
of fire patrol and management. The 
more important vegetation suitable 
for sheep feed is a large range of na- 
tive grasses, weed growth, pea vine 
and browse such as hazel, willow, 
huckleberry, thimbleberry, black- 
berry and vine maple. The most 
luxuriant feed growths are on the 
more recently logged-off areas. 
When left without handling, after 
ten years the brush becomes more 
or less dense, crowding out the de- 
sirable growth. Grazing will keep 
down the brush growth and thereby 
prolong the grazing period, it is be- 
lieved. Very few poisonous plants 
are found on these cut-over lands. 
Only rarely is lupine found, and 
dogbane, which sometimes occurs, 
is rarely eaten by sheep. 

The Forest Service, in observations 
on the Columbia National Forest 
under very similar conditions, has 
found that sheep grazing on such 
lands do not too seriously injure 
young tree growth and that they 
find the type of browse predominant 
here very palatable, often learning 
to climb out on logs where they can 
reach the higher and more tender 
shoots. In some parts of the Colum- 
bia-Clatsop area experimental work 
on reseeding the grass mixtures has 
given encouraging results. 

On the lower ranges, feed is ready 
by May 1. The altitude varies from 
approximately sea level to 2,000 feet. 
The only month when feed is apt 
to be scant is August, which is the 
dry month in western Oregon, al- 
though these counties have more 
frequent rains than most of the 
western Oregon region. However, 
by moving the sheep and lambs to 
the higher sections of this region 
during August, the flocks pastured 
there last year came through in good 
shape. 

Recent examination of the sheep 
grazing on these new range areas 
disclosed a band of 1950 head of fine 
wool ewes with quarter-blood lambs. 
This band was doing well. The sec- 
ond band of 1200 old, fine-wool 
ewes with lambs, was also doing well 








THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If You Want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 


ATTENTION LAMB FEEDERS 


Central and Southern Oregon feeder 

lambs located and listed as to quality, 

number, shipping point and approxi-. 
mate date of shipping. - 


WRITE OR WIRE 
PHILIP H. PITMAN 


C. Broughton, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec-y-Treas, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 





REGISTRY ASS'N. 


is 








606 CONGRESS 


PHONE 657-J 
BEND, ORE. 




















DEPEND ON 


THIS WINTER'S EEED J 


bey LAMBS come by feeding before 
they’re dropped. That’s where Purina 
Sheep Checkers have a real advantage over 
“one-ingredient” feeds such as cottonseed 
cake. Checkers furnish the variety and 
balance that ewes need to build big, 
sturdy lambs. 

Checkers are hard and dry which makes 
them roll freely from the sack in the coldest 
weather. Yet they are much easier for a ewe 
to eat than cottonseed cake. They furnish 
an abundance of heat and energy to bring 
ewes through the storms and cold weather. 
Because checkers are a balanced supple- 
ment, sheep never “burn out” on them as 
they often do on “one-ingredient”’ feeds. 

Lower death loss among ewes — more 
lambs and a heavier wool clip in the spring 
—all these are yours if you feed Sheep 
Checkers this winter! 








PURINA MILLS 
Denver, Colo. 


vd 


Before you order your win- 
ter’s feed, be sure to write 
or wire for today’s quota- 
tions on Sheep Checkers. 
Don’t wait until prices go 
higher... do it now! 
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Corriedale Yearling Ram at the Head of Our 
Flock. Imported by us from Australia last 
year. Sired by Mac Farlanes’ Grand 
Champion Ram at the Sydney 
Royal in 1930. 


King Brothers Co. 


Rambouillets and Corriedales 
Stud Rams 


We are holding a limited number of fancy Ram- 

bouillet and Corriedale Stud Rams for our 
Also stud ewes of both breeds. 

Our range offerings consist of 


500 YEARLING RAMBOUILLET RAMS and 
1,800 YEARLING AND TWO-YEAR-OLD 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


customers. 


Prices consistent with the times and the 
quality of stock offered. 


KING BROS. CO., LARAMIE, WYO. 











Purebred Range Raised. 
RAMBOUILLET 


RAMS 


.- FOR SALE... 
600 
Yearling Rams 


Number of good two’s 
Priced According to Selection 
and to Meet Conditions 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, California 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 
(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 317,697 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 


Arlington, Ohio 
Crawford, Nebr. 

. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
W. D. Candland Mt, Pleasant, Utah 
Joseph H. King....................... Laramie arm J 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 


W. S. Alge. 
Ses 5 L. Hall 



































Burlingame’s Rambouillets 


WILL SELL 200 CHOICE HEAVY-SHEARING, SMOOTH 
BIG-BONED BUCKS AT HALF PRICE THIS FALL. 


They are from a band of big, smooth ewes that sheared from 16 to 31 
pounds in 1935; 692 of my ewes averaged 18 pounds. The mothers of my bucks 
are range raised, having been fed last winter for only four days. 


If you wish to increase your wool clip and the size of your sheep, 
Each ewe is branded on her side to show 
the amount of her clip. At tagging time last winter they weighed, with wool 


it will pay you to see my ewes. 


on, from 165 to 210 pounds. 


In addition to the 200 bucks, I have some smaller ones. 
shortage of feed and water last summer, these are not up to standard in size, 
but are of the same breeding and quality. 

These I will sell cheaper than the 200 bucks mentioned above. This is an 
opportunity to get some very low-priced breeding stock at your own price. 


E. C. BURLINGAME 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Due to the 











-and showed the advantage of the 


bedding-out system of management 
under these conditions. Under this 
type of handling there was a great 
saving of forage plants and the band 
seemed more contented. At this time 
both bands had been on this type of 
range for three weeks. 

Some of the best sheep operators 
throughout the state are watching 
the progress being made with ex- 
treme interest as the successful oper- 
ation on this type of range will open 
up a considerable feed resource 
which is becoming more needed each 
year. 


Corvallis, Oregon _—‘F.. L. Ballard 





Conditions on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation 


ANGE conditions in this part 
of New Mexico, Northern 


- Navajo Reservation, are greatly im- 


proved over a year ago. Grama grass 
types, of which a considerable part 
of the range is composed, have a 
good start, and in many instances 
will go to seed before sheep move 
on to it for the winter. Crops also 
look very favorable, which is indi- 
cative of good winter conditions, 
for in case any bad weather comes 
along there will be a small supply 
of supplementary feed available. 

Rainfall at Shiprock for the 
month of August totaled 1.96 
inches. Although this amount is 
not general all over this subdivision, 
which embraces approximately 3% 
million acres, it is safe to say that 
local showers have fallen in suffici- 
ent numbers to connect most of the 
dry spots. 

Our lamb crop this fall will be a 
trifle short of what it was a year 
ago, due to the fact that disease took 
off quite a number of stock ewes in 
some of the flocks. A _ greater 
number of good feeder lambs will 
be shipped this fall than a year ago. 
Contracts made early in the sum- 
mer were around § cents, but recent 


ones were as high as 7 cents. 
H. H. 


Shiprock, N. M. 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


Rambouillet wether lambs, weigh- 
ing 100 pounds, at $6.50. Straight 
ewe lambs are being contracted at 
$6.50 a head. 

I sold my fine and crossbred wool 
on August 20 at 21 cents for spring 
wool and 18 cents for lamb’s. This 
was the last clip unsold in this sec- 
tion. 


F. C. Givens 


Loyalton 


Range conditions on the national 
forest were very good this season 
and the prospect for feed on the 
fall ranges is excellent. 

I should judge that about 95 per 
cent of the lamb crop this year 
went as fat lambs; very few feeders 
from this region and those were 
contracted mainly around 534. 

All of the wool, I believe, is sold. 
I got 20 cents for mine. 

I think the sheep industry will 
eventually be on its feet again, es- 
pecially if large importations of 
wool and mutton into the United 
States can be prevented. 


W. H. Guscetti 


Los Banos 


Our sheep were grazed on grain 
stubble fields during the summer 
and we found the feed pretty good. 
We have purchased plenty of feed 
to take care of them during the fall. 

We are all cleaned up on our fat 
lambs, and I believe all the wool 
here has been either sold or con- 
signed (September 5). 

There have been no straight ewe 
lambs contracted for that I know 


of, 
G. B. Gurley. 


OREGON 


There were few hot days, tem- 
peratures as a rule ranging some- 
What below normal, due to cool 
nights. Rains were very light, or 











Fairview Stock Farm 
REGISTERED SUFFOLKS 


100 YEARLING EWES 
200 RAM LAMBS 
For October Delivery 


J. H. PATRICK 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 




















AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated in 1915 under Laws of Wyoming) 
Membership Fees—$10; Registration Fees—50c 
The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. Established for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. 
President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
——e L. Crane, Santa Rosa, 
alif. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dorothy B. Swain, 220 
Pershing Blvd., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
DIRECTORS 
J. D. Harper—Dixon, California 
J. H. King—Laramie, Wyoming 
R. W. Phillips—McMinnville, Oregon 
S. S. Wheeler—Laramie, Wyoming 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules and pedigree blanks address the secretary 








HAMPSHIRES, CORRIEDALES 
RAMBOUILLETS 


High Class Stud and Range Rams 
for Sale in Each Breed. 


Also Limited Number of Choice 
Registered Ewes and 1000 Pure- 
bred Corriedale Ewes. 





STOCK OF MY BREEDING IN ALL 
THREE BREEDS HAVE BEEN 
HEAVY SHOW RING WINNERS 
IN RECENT YEARS 





Malcoim Moncreiffe 
Big Horn, Wyoming 








MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 

For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 MecCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The New 
RAMBOUILLET 


Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 
oo 


SMOOTH 
LONG WOOL 


Ww 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 











MADSEN TYPE RAMBOUILLETS 


THEY INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 
Quality Wool and Mutton 


JOHN K. MADSEN, 
Proprietor 


It costs no more to feed a 
good one. 

Be Sure to Buy Rams Bred 
from Pedigreed Stock 
See Ours Before You Buy. 
Get Our Special Price for 
Early Delivery. 


STUD RAMS 


MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 
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DUKE 
Many Times Grand Champion 
“A Great Ram" 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


W. C. OLSEN, 
Assistant Manager 


For sale, big. smooth, registered 
Rambouillet Rams. Also, 
Lincoln-Rambouillet 


Crossbreds. 


All Thrifty Yearlings—Singl 
or Carload Tots. sal 


RANGE RAMS 








negligible practically everywhere. 
Fine haying and harvesting weather 
prevailed, much third crop of al- 
falfa having been gathered. Moun- 
tain range forage continues ample 
generally, but unirrigated farm pas- 
tures are too dry and are furnishing 
little feed. Range livestock are be- 
ing marketed in good shape general- 
ly. Frost damaged some alfalfa at 
high elevations. 


Paulina 


Summer feed has been good on 
the national forests, but very poor 
outside of that. Conditions on the 
public domain lands used for fall 
range are anything but promising, 
and on other areas used at that sea- 
son there will only be fair feed. 

The lamb crop generally is about 
10 or 12 per cent short of that of 
a year ago. Recent contracts on 
feeder lambs range from 5 to 6 
cents. No deals have been made on 
ewe lambs up to the present (Aug- 
ust 15). 

The most recent transactions in 


wool have been in a price range of 
17 to 21 cents. I do not know what 
amount of wool is left here. 


I. M. Mills 


Silver Lake 


National forest feed was good in 
August and also on the additional 
land I use on the outside. But 
the same will not hold for con- 
ditions on fall ranges. Forage on 
the public domain will only be fair 
as it has been too dry, and on other 
lands, not good at all. 

The proportion of fat lambs 
shipped this fall will be 25 per cent 
above the number going out a year 
ago; and the number of feeder 
lambs will be short in just that 
amount. Up to the present (Aug- 
ust 27), contract prices on wether 
lambs range from 5 to 6 cents, and 
on mixed ewes and wethers, $6.50 
per hundredweight, while 7 cents 
has been paid for straight bunches 


of fine wool and crossbred ewe 
lambs. 


All the wool from this district has 
been sold or consigned. 

It seems to me that it would be 
a very good idea to ask the govern- 
ment to put a national bounty on 
coyotes. They seem to be getting 
more numerous all the time; the 
regular government trappers appar- 
ently are not coping with the situa- 
tion. 

Also, I do not think the Taylor 
Grazing Act is going to do the 
country any good either. It is going 
to force a lot of people out of busi- 
ness and they won’t all be transients 
either. 

Sheep are the only animals hardy 
enough to winter on the desert with- 
out feed anyway, so why not let 
them use it as before. The sheep- 
men pay very well for what they 


get out of it. 
J. W. O'Keeffe 
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WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were near normal, 
though with some warm days, and 
toward the last a few cool nights 
with frost in higher places. Showers 
were quite light, and scattered, only 
4 few eastern sections receiving 
beneficial amounts. Soils have been 
too dry in the east to plant grain, 
and rain would be beneficial gen- 
erally as practically all pastures and 
ranges are now quite dry. Live- 
stock are generally in good condi- 
tion. Most haying was done with 
excellent weather to aid the work. 


Wilson Creek 


I do not run any sheep on the na- 
tional forest, so do not know what 
the feed situation has been there 
during the summer. On lands that 
I use it has been very good, and 
there will be fair feed until about 
the first of October. 


Our fat lambs will be about ten 
pounds heavier than in the fall of 
1934 and our feeders from 15 to 20 


pounds up. The contract figures 
on feeders range from 514 cents up. 


John G. Escure 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged near or 
somewhat below normal while pre- 
cipitation has been light and scat- 
tered. More rain is much needed 
practically everywhere, as pastures 
and ranges are mostly very dry. 
Water was diminishing appreciably, 
and meadows and farm pastures 
were suffering as a consequence. 
However, livestock have held up 
fairly well, many being in good 
shape. Good weather prevailed for 
harvesting the hay crops, with very 
few exceptions. The winter range 
areas will require more rain to pro- 
duce the necessary forage crop. 


Idaho Falls 


I do not use the national forest 
ranges, but carry my sheep on my 
own land and some that I have 
leased. There has been plenty of 


“37 


feed there this summer, but it is 
getting dry. Prospects for fall range 
feed are none too good, as it is very 
dry; water is getting scarce in some 
places. ae 

I think there will be more fat 
lambs this fall to be marketed than 
last year. Wether lambs (August 
26) are being contracted all the way 
from 534 to 7 cents. I have not 
heard of any transactions in straight 
ewe lambs; most of the bunches 
taken have been mixed. 

About four or five cars of wool 
are left in Idaho Falls. 

A. J. Day 


MONTANA 


Temperatures averaged somewhat 
above normal, largely as a result of 
a week or ten days of extremely hot 
weather. Showers were light, in- 
frequent and scattering, only one 
week bringing showers of beneficial 
proportions over any considerable 
area. Haying was almost completed 
under favorable weather conditions, 
but water was scarce and soils were 


PU CULES 








The four large packers and small butchers give 
shippers to Kansas City a larger local demand 
than can be found at any other market. 


the “Sale in Transit” freight rate arrangement 


KANSAS CITY... 


IS THE ONLY MARKET WHERE THE FOUR LARGEST PACKERS IN THE 
WORLD HAVE SLAUGHTERING PLANTS — ALSO MANY SMALL 
BUTCHERS, EASTERN ORDER BUYERS, BROAD CORN BELT 


FEEDER DEMAND 


II 


With 


a a 


Your sheep will net more money at Kansas City because there is larger outlet and 


better feeding facilities here than at any other market. 


now in effect, Kansas City can distribute fat and 
feeder sheep to eastern points more quickly and 


economically than any other market. 
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dry, curtailing hay production. a 
Marketing Western Pastures and ranges are especially in Hot el Ut ah 
Wools Since 1921 need of showers. However, live- 
stock are still in good condition gen- Salt Lake City 


°c erally, including some areas that are 
Pacific badly drouth stricken. Feed and a Pak oay ATH 


Wool Growers forage prospects are better over the WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. eastern portion of the state than 
PORTLAND, OREGON elsewhere. 


Oregon - Washington - Idaho Whitehall “The very best of everything at 


Californi - Nevada , sensible prices” 
" The feed on the national forest 


range has been very good this sum- 
mer, but at present (August 25) ni 
very dry. The one band I run out- 


side of the forest has had a hard Buy Direct 


3 ae deal, as the grasshoppers and hot 
rk and SAVE MONEY on your sadde 
/Hats Boots ©“ dry weather have pretty well clean- by getting manufacturer's pri 
Shirts, Saddles ,Spurs etc. ed all the forage off. catalog. , 
The World’s Biggest Valves! The fall outlook is very bad, as ee ee 
ee sil SOigie there is no feed at all, and pastures 1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo, 
money on hig q ; ; 
S equipment—the kind that |; GNU are hard to buy as everybody is 
gives long wear. Every item =| Bw 3 short. It looks as if all of us will 
ar. “settee a have to ship out, provided we can 
——— 7 find a place. A Better Camp for Your Money 
Send today for free copy. We will have fewer fat lambs and 
a = more feeders this fall than a year ' : 
ago. Most of the lambs in Jeffer- Trail ; Stoves, 
Tongues, Bed, 
son County were contracted the Seen, AD Oru tion 
first of August at 6 cents straight; - a 
n attress 
one band contracted on the 20th at Prsastt ne 
7 cents straight. There have been 
no sales of straight ewe lambs. 
DeLuxe and Famous for 


There are a lot of ewes for sale Standard Camps _——=Forty-seven Years 


XS ALT L \\4 =e here, but I have not heard of any OTTO 0. OBLAD 


° * New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 

AVI N G/ price being set on them. Crossbreds 182-136 Bast Sth South Salt Lake City, Ut 
\E N oe and fine wools sell in this locality wtp ite smelt elma 
for about the same price. 


All of the sheepmen around here 
have consigned their wool; some of 


them, however, have not yet re- 
ceived returns on their 1934 clips. Letterheads 






























































+: REG GEN iT —_ TREET « & A. T. Burgoyne For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ye ee oe ation Members 


: <e SLAP gee = rr: 
a McAllister With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 





Summer grazing on the national ‘ = 
forest has been very good and there Weite for Gemples end Prices 


SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS will be fair feed on the public do- | PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
Semocen’e Range and Pasture main and other lands used for fall | 122 W- 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 


Management $4.00 i 
Sampson’s Native American Forage feeding. 7 

Plants — It is estimated that the propor- 
S. *s Livestock Husband hf m4 

ete ee atente = | tn of - a will age 25 

ae" er cent larger than in . Con- 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 p S 
sin ne es tracts on feeder lambs have recent- FAIR: TAGS 


ly been made at $6.75 for wethers SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
National Wool Growers Assn. : Seu tmeatiad  oeae cane CITT 37. 
el and $7 for mixed ewes and wethers, Soe ae 


(Continued to page 40) 
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A beneficial result 
of the drought 


@ Will there be any beneficial results from 
the drought? It is hard to believe, perhaps, 
but at least one fortunate development may 
be expected from what must otherwise be 
considered a major national catastrophe. 

It will be a long time before the livestock 
raisers of the country will be able to build 
their herds up again to what they were in 
1933. But this part is fortunate: that when 
those herds are built up they will, by and 
large, be made up of finer cattle, hogs and 
sheep than ever before in the history of the 
industry. The reason is obvious. Stock growers 


sacrificed their poorest cattle first, so that the 
better livestock that remains must produce 
the new herds, thus raising the average quality 
of livestock throughout the country. 

That this will be a benefit to the consumer 
of meat goes without saying, for everyone 
knows that fine meat can be had only from a 
fine animal. But more than that—this im- 
provement in livestock will help the producer, 
for it will mean that the women of the country 
will be more willing to pay what the meat 


is worth. SK D 


President 





e 
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ARMOUR 44> COMPANY 








Around the Range 


Country 
(Continued from page 38) 


with some holding for higher prices 
on the mixed bunches. Straight 
lots of fine wool ewes are being con- 
tracted at 8 cents; all the crossbreds 
are being held for replacements. 


Only about 10 per cent of the 
wool is left unsold in this section. 


Henry W. Buford 
Cut Bank 


We run our sheep on the Black- 
foot Reservation during the sum- 
mer. The mountain feed was very 
good there this season, but the 
prairie feed very dry. Fall range 
feed will be poor, as it has been a 
very dry summer. 

The number of fat lambs in our 
bands will run about 15 per cent 
higher than in 1934, with fewer 
feeders. Early in the season feeder 
lambs, both wethers and mixed 
bunches of ewes and wethers, were 
contracted at 514 cents; now the 
figure is 74% cents (August 29). 
Seven and a half cents is the con- 
tract figure at present for straight 


ewe lambs, both fine wools and. 


crossbreds. 
We do not know of any 1935 
wool that has not been disposed of. 


Butler & Son 


Reed Point 


All our grazing lands are, and 
have been, very dry, and prospects 
for fall feed are poor at present 
(September 6). If the grasshoppers 
would let us alone, we would have 
good feed. 

There will be more fat lambs 
shipped out of the mountains this 
fall, and fewer feeder lambs. As for 
feeder lambs, wethers have been 
contracted for 544 to 7 cents, as 
have also mixed ewes and wethers. 

Practically -all of the 1935 wools 
have been sold or consigned. 

I think your magazine is just first 
class and I enjoy it very much. 


Carl Bue. 


. Ahlander Mfg. Co., 
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COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS AND ‘TENTS 


Provo, Utah 
O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sidney Stevens Impl. Co., Ogden, 








EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New Orleans 
(Pinetrel) 31 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., Denver. $1 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City.......... 30 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich 380 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City. 38 








DIPS 
Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 





FEEDS 


Pacific Molasses Co., 215 Market St., 
San Fr i 
Purina Mills, Denver, Colo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
Mtn. States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City....................... 
P. H. Pitman, Bend, Ore 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City. 











PACKERS 


Armour & Co. 
Swift & Co. .......... 








RANCHES, GRAZING AND PASTURE LAND 


Box 4, Olathe, Colo. 29 
A. C. Hoover, Ozona, Texas 29 
H. P. Ottosen, Meeker, Colo. 29 











SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller S. and H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 

Denver 0 
Stockman Farmer Co., 1631 Lawrence St., 

Denver, Colo. 38 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., Denver 38 








STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards.................ccce cccsee ees 
Denver Union Stock Yards 

Kansas City Stock Yards 

Omaha Union Stock Yards 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 











WwooL 


National Wool Marketing Corporation...........2 and 3 
Pacific Woo! Growers a 38 





SHEEP 


RAMBOUILLETS 


E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wash 

Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont.... 

C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif................. : 

King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming 

M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo 

Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah (J. K. Madsen, Prop.) 





HAMPSHIRES 
M. Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo. 





SUFFOLKS 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ont., Canada 


CORRIEDALES 


King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
M. Monacreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo 








BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio.......... 85 
American Corriedale, Cheyenne, Wyo....................... 85 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 31 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio 

American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana.................. 88 





WYOMING 


This was an unusually warm 
month, burning crops and forage 
badly where not watered. Loc,| 
showers were fairly widespread dyr- 
ing the last two weeks, but were in- 
sufficient practically everywhere. 
However, good haying weather 
prevailed, and forage is still satisfac. 
tory over much of the higher coup. 
try in use, though livestock wate, 
is badly needed in important sec- 
tions to allow access to the pastur- 
age. Livestock as a rule are in good 
or excellent condition, as range for- 
age has cured satisfactorily every. 
where. 


Sheridan 


Our sheep are grazed in the Big 
Horn National Forest during the 
summer and have found the forage 
very good there during the past 
month. Grasshoppers and crickets 
have damaged the fall range in 
spots, but otherwise it is very good, 

The lamb crop is of better qual- 
ity and carries a larger number of 
fat lambs than it did a year ago, 
The feeder end will be short due to 
the fact that lambing percentages 
were small this year. 

On August 27 I sold a bunch of 
mixed ewe and wether feeder lambs 
at 74 cents for delivery during the 
first ten days of October. Fine 
wooled ewe lambs are being con- 
tracted at $7.75 per hundredweight 
and sheepmen are asking $8 per 
hundred for their crossbred ewe 
lambs. © 

Only a very small amount of 
wool is not sold or consigned at this 
time (August 27). 


John Paul Dodd 


Thermopolis 


Dry weather still continues (Sep- 
tember 10) in the Big Horn Basin. 
We have had no rain all through 
July and August and up fo the pres- 
ent time. The winter range is good, 
but the grass is very brittle; mois- 
ture is much needed to toughen the 
feed and fill up the waterholes. 

Lambs are selling now on the 
range from 7 to 73/4 cents. 

James Dickie. 
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WESTERN WOOL GROWERS 


CAN NOW PROFIT BY RESTORATION OF 


SOUTH OMAHA 


FFECTIVE JULY 15, western trunk lines revised their 
tariffs on sheep and lambs to provide for change 

of ownership at Missouri river markets. Their action 
means that western sheepmen can now take advantage 
of SOUTH OMAHA'S convenient location and better 
marketing facilities, while at the same time enjoying 
the benefit of the through, or minimum freight rate. 


The differential of approximately 24 cents per 
hundredweight that has existed between the river mar- 
kets and other western points, or direct, at which the 
change of ownership privilege remained in force after 
it was stricken from tariffs governing the rates through 
river points in 1932, is now removed. Range growers 
need no longer make a sacrifice in order to avail them- 
selves of SOUTH OMAHA service. 





Quick, easy access from railroad feed yards enables you to put your lambs 
on sale in the best condition and with the least possible 
shrink at South Omaha. 


MAXIMUM DEMAND 
CREATES MAXIMUM PRICES 


For years SOUTH OMAHA has been a leading market for feeder lambs. 
Annual feeder shipments from SOUTH OMAHA cover the entire Corn Belt 
as well as many eastern, southern and even some western states. Country 
demand is supplemented by strong competition from local feeders adjacent 
to market, who handle thousands of lambs the year ‘round. 


Abundant supplies of feed are promised for the SOUTH OMAHA 
market territory this year. All indications point to more orders for 
thin lambs than have existed here for several seasons. 


BIG PACKERS 
INDEPENDENT PACKERS 


ORDER BUYERS 
FARMER-FEEDERS 


COMMERCIAL FEEDERS _ 
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South Omaha Offers a Broad Demand for 
Both Fats and Feeders 


More fat lambs are slaughtered at SOUTH OMAHA 


every year than at any market west of the Mississippi 
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Sell your sheep and lambs where rail and 
feed yard facilities are most convenient .. . 
Where you are sure of a competitive market for 
everything from pee-wees to prime fat and 
feeder stock . . . and in the large new double- 
deck, all steel-and-concrete sheep barn. SHIP 
TO SOUTH OMAHA. 


river. All of the big packers and many smaller processors 


have plants here. With the change in ownership privilege 
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restored, order buyers will extend their operations at 
SOUTH OMAHA this year. 


Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


TO 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 





